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8 my + deſign; 165 5 akin this all 


Treatiſe as comprehenſive: and 


plain as poſſible, to the capacity of my 
arming readers, I humbly conceive, 
that the beſt way is not to ober hürthen 
their memory with long and tedious 
paragraphs; or to-perplex them with a 
confuſion of ſubjects and ideas; or to 
divert their attention, from any main or 
material pony = ien n di- 
greſſions. * 

In ſhort my antes is to inſtruct 
and by no means to amuſe my read- 
ers. The work is ealculated for the 
apprehenſion of the {imple and unlearn- 
ed. To be uſeful to them, I muſt be 
as = and intelligible as my ſubject 
will admit. And-Thave further endea- 
voured to digeſt and comprize the 
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whole in as ſmall a compaſs as poſſible, 
that it may attend on my readers as a 
pocket companion, , a, uſeful and ready 
monitor, and an inſtruẽtive and con- 
ſtant friend. 7 = 

For the 1 good "RW 1 
have divided this work into two branch- 


es. One of which comprehends and 
ſpeeifies the reſpective receipts and in- 
ſteuctionz that pertain tg the ſeveral de- 
partments in farming. The other branch 
is compoſed of, maths explanations, 
and illuſtrations. on thę firſt, with ſuch 
ſuitable references too the ſuhject and 
page, as may ſerve to clear, any diff- 
culty or doubt in the reader. 213.3 
As, different. countries hay different 
names, whereby they — 4 the ſame 
ſpecies. of implements and methods in 
huſpandry; and. a, knowledge of. es 
is indiſpenſably neceſſaty to the know- 
ledge! of evet) art; therefore, I have 
inſerted a liſt of ſuch requiſite; oꝝ doubt- 
ful Os to which er _— 
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What I have here. preſumed to offer 


to the ublic, is quite foreign from mat - 
ters at, genius and fpeculation. It is 
merely a ——— — and abſtract of 
matters of fact, of perſonal experiments 
and obſervations, through a ſeries and 
application of three and twenty years 
continuance. I have borrowed nothing 
from books, neither from the precarious 
. of others. All ſtands on 
the ground and proof of my on re- 
— trials, remarks, and: deductions, 
throug — the Kingdoms of England, 
Scotlatidy Wales, and Ireland; in each 
of which kingdoms I have repeatedly 
laboured for a number of years, and 
here deliver to you the product of. all 
that IL have. gleaned, with the varying 
allowances and reſpective inſtructions 
touching the difference of the climate, 
khe culture, and the ſoil- 20 n 

As the — of my — — is, 
ſimphy and clearly to convey my thoughts 
and meaning to perſons. of vulgar and 
mean capacities; ſhould men of im- 


proved genius, of letters and r 
happen 
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happen to dip into this buſineſs, I truſt 


that, while they look down upon an 
author ſo much beaneath' them, they 
will have the goodneſs to pardon the 
defects of a writer whoſe, only aim and 
endeavour is, to be underſtood. But 
if here w/e there, they ſhould find 
any thing deſerving of their inſpection 
or more particular attention; if they 
ſhould find ſome grains of wheat in the 
midſt of my chaff, or ſmaller parcels of 
gold in the maſs of my dirt; the ho- 
nour of having contributed, in any 
meaſure, to their advantage, will be to 
me a high me matter _ * and 
gratification.) 157 

The inſtructions wor eddie con- 
tained in this work, eſpecially reſpect- 
ing times and ſeaſons, are more parti- 
cularly calculated for the wet- weather 
climates, ſuch as dreland, and the Nor- 
thern parts of England, c. 

Likewiſe: herein I have ſit: forth E 
pe of memorandums, ſo that 
my reader, (bycturning to the particu- 
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lar month) may be reminded of the 
work he ought to take in hand. 

Therein I have alſo added a table of 
different kinds of grain; and the quan- 
tity for each acre, both in the drill and 
broad-caſt huſtandry. | 

In this work will appear a cut of 
a machine which I invented, to har- 
row, and clear meadow and paſture- 
ground from moſs; and alſo to harrow, 
ſow, and roll corn with one man and 
two horſes at one time; with other cuts 
for dreſſing flax, winnowing corn, &c. 

Herein TI have treated the more large- 
ly and accurately on hemp and flax, 
as they are the conſtituent materials of 
the Linen-STarLe, the foundation 

whereon the many conſequent crafts, 
manufactures and advantages to thefe 
| kingdoms ariſe. 

The ſeed is previouſly neceſſary to 
the ſeveral degrees of the various ope- 
rations that are built thereon. Should 
any nation or any man be ever ſo in- 
genious, and yet want the ſubject mat- 
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ter whereoh to exerciſe their ingenuity, 
they would be as a perſon propoſing: to 
take poſſeſſion of a great eſtate, but 
who was ſeized at the ſetting out, 
with a dead pally. ves 
How happy might the inhabitants of 
Ireland think themſelves, could they 
once ſee the time that they could ſup- 
ply themſelves with flax and ſeed fu 
cient for their own conſuption ; and 
on the other hand, who can without 
concern ſee the preſent inſurmountable 
barriers to the flonriſhing of this branch, 
namely the high price of flax and ſeed; 
the latter ſells in the country from five 
to fix ſhillings per peck; 1s not this 
alone ſufficient to deter a farmer from 
ſowing any large quantity? when the 
| ſeed for an acre will coſt about three 
pounds twelve ſhillings, or upwards. 
The conſequence of all this is not 
unknown to the honorable gentlemen 
m truſt for that branch, and it 1s plain 
how much they have the intereſt . of 
their country at heart from the many 
encouragements given upon any plauſ- 
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ible ſcheme or propoſal for removing 
this principal obſtacle to. the appetit, 
of Ireland. | I v3 Hs 

With reſpect to the Dutch! ncatian 
of dreſſing "flax by water mills, their 
pernicious, effects in ſpoiling the flax bx 
breaking the harl or ſkin, and. making 
tow 3 it, have been. ſo frequently! ex- 
perienced, that thoſe mills ate now 
held in general, diſeſteem, and are in 
a great meaſure laid aſide: It is, well 
| known. to the hacklers, that the beſt 
flax is that which. has ꝗ clear open haz} 
that is, the ſcin hanging as it were in 
ribbands, clear from the tow, and Knots; 
flax in this ſtate will ſplit or Gixide in- 
to fine long threads, and both be het- 
ter e and yield more tear than 
chat which, is, heat into a magttaſg of 
tow, by the irregulatity of a- mill. The 
hacklers of — gare, ſenſible of 
this, as they will groergight or den pet 
* more for ſome mens dreſſing than 

5 tho they be clean from ſhaves 
_ the ſame. flax; but indeed ĩt is 
act. a A by andere at, as feaſon wk 
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tell us, the more the harl is broke, 
and drawn to knots, by an unſkilful 
hand, the more of it will 80 into tow 
and ue : 

A perſon who Gol give his opinion 
of the product of any countty, or what 
perfection i it has arrived to in the com- 
modity it produces, muſt form a judg- 
ment, by duly conſidering what ſtate 
that country: is in; whether the neceſſa- 
ries” of life be cheap or dear; if they 
are high, he may reaſonably think that 
labour is high alſo; but if ſaid country 
can afford their products lower than 
their neighbours, it is a ſure ſign that 
they E a e, plan of indtiage- 
ment. | 87 * 

The bones "ON any Citi 
will doubtleſs find out the cheapeſt 
market for laying in their materials. 

| Mancheſter, Stockport, Cheſter, and 
Liverpool, manùff ctüre a great deal of 
flax, and tho! they ean have foreign flax 
laid down at their doors, and ſix or 
twelve months credit; yet, they had 


ratlict go to the markets and fairs in 
York- 


/ 
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Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, and pay 


a heavy land-carriage, and ready mo- 
ney for Engliſh. flax, than have the 
former. 4951 63 
Stockport is a noted place for checks, 
and I have often heard the merchants 
fay, that they would never buy a pound 
of foreign flax, if they could get ſuffici- 
ent of the growth of their own country. 
Were Ireland miſtreſs of this branch, 
her advantages would be. much greater 
than England can boaſt, as her cli- 
mate and lands are at leaſt equal, 
and labour aud living confiderably 

cheaper. | 
The augmented price-that flax and 
ſeed bears of late years is very viſible. 
Quære, Is it not poſſible to over-load 
the main wheel ſo as to diſorder the 
whole machine, or in other words, may 
not the attention be too much engroffed 
with the top of the branch ſo that the 
root or very foundation may periſh? 
For there is no making cloth without 
yarn, no more than yarn without _ | 
| N 
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It is beyond contradiction, that no 
way can be ſo proper to make a tho- 
rough eſtabliſhment of this branch as 
to begin at the root or foundation, to 
diſtribute thoſe large ſums amongſt the 
poor, for raiſing flax and ſeed, and not 
to leave it in the power of every guſt 
of wind and frown of an enemy to in- 
terrupt or baffle our ſchemes. 

I have often obſerved the many vi- 
gorous attempts made by the honourable 
gentlemen in truſt, to eſtabliſh this 
branch, and as often gueſſed the rock 
it would ſplit upon. I was not miſ- 
taken, for it is well known, the flax- 
ſeed that fifteen or twenty years ago 
would be bought for forty ſhillings 
a hogſhead, now coſt from four guineas 
to five pounds and upwards, and the 
flax alſo high in proportion. 

This augmented price would not 
have truck me ſo much had there been 
any viſible riſe among the Engliſh raiſ- 
ed flax and ſeed, but there is not, 
for I have had a continual intercourſe of 
dealing between this flax country and 

| Ire- 
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Ireland for upwards of twenty years, 
and find that their flax and ſeed: bears 
much the fame price it did ſo long ago. 
Tho' the land-carriage from Park- 
gate to where the flax is grown in Eng- 
land, is upwards of 1 50 miles, yet 1 
am now applied to by a flax-drefler in 
Dublin (who has proved the value of 
the Engliſh flax) to import him ſome 
from thence. | 

It is true, England has gained the 
art of raiſing as great or better flax and 
feed than any imported; and in two 
places in England large quantities are 
raiſed ; the firſt is in Norfolk, the othet 
which is more conſiderable, is a large 
tract of country which reaches from 
near the city of York to the city of 
Lincoln, in which there are ſeveral con- 
ſiderable markets and fairs for flax and 
flax-ſeed, hemp and hemp-ſeed, name- 
ly, in Yorkſhire, York, Howdan, Co- 
ward, Selby, Wighton, Snaith, Pontiftact, 
Thorn and Doncaſter, beſide ſeveral of 
leſs note. The following is in Lin- 
colnſhire, viz. Lincoln, Gainſborough, 


Ep- 
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Epworth, Axa, and Swimfleet; and 


Lin and Wiſbige in Norfolk. 

In theſe markets it is common for 
flax to ſell at nine ſhillings a ſtone in the 
rough; however, do not imagine that 
this high price is owing to a ſcarcity 
of foreign flax among them; for Hull 
is a ſea- port town, where foreign flax 
ſells lower than in Dublin: therefore 
it is the real merit of Engliſh flax 
which fetches the price. 

Perhaps my readers may think I talk 
lke a traveller, when I tell them, that 
I have ſeen in Lincolnſhire, a piece of 
flax-land, containing ſixteen hundred 
acres; but however it is fact, and this 
all ſown with ſeed of their own ſaving. 

I do not wonder that the gentlemen 


of Ireland ſhould be ſtrangers to this 


flax country, as it lies out of the road to 
any public place, as Bath, London, &c. 


and as theſe flax farmers ſeldom go 
abroad, their art 1s not likely to tran- 
ſpire to Ireland, without particular en- 
couragement. 

In 
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In the year 1760, I lived in Che- 
ſhire, and in ſaid year ſowed about 20 
acres-with flax-ſeed ; but as every one 
there, was a ſtranger to ſaid branch, 
(there not being any grown within 100 
miles of the place). my undertake- 
ing was laugh'd at; and even a flax- 
dreſſer pretended to convince me, that 
I could not raiſe flax there worth 20s. 
a hundred; but ſoon after I fold him- 
felf ſome Gor 60s. This encouraged 
ſeveral of my neighbours to ſow the fol- 
lowing ſeaſon. 

In 1761, I ſowed 63 acres with ſeed 
of my own ſaving; from this crop J 
raiſed upwards of 600 buſhels; and the 

flax was good alſo. 

In 1762, 4 ſowed 30 actes in Wales, 

and ſucceeded, and ſold ſome of it to the 

Iſle of Man, which was4mported to Ire- 

land by the name of American ſeed. 
mention theſe, particulars, to ſhew 

how eaſy it is to introduce this branch 

by a perſon, verſed in it, and could have 


men and machines from the flax - coun- 
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Explanation of a winnowing Fan. 
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| hich forma acroſs; to cc 
| he Axle-trec 3, 14 and 15 is Boards, of which there is 4 WH 49 
oy oO _ 2, about 4; Inches broad, each 1 : is a Gouging which lies on Standard 12, the 


| Ny T ' 
" dards is a Mortiſe, into which ooes a taper Wedge to draw the Bar C | 
This © believed to be the most ufctul winnowing Machine that has been as Jet 


one up for about a Guinca. 
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ing which lies on Standard 7, and 
« is the Handle to turn by, which is faſtened in a Spoke of the Wheel 4, 6 13 a Conga Ed is nailed a piece of Sack 
Standards 12. 2 7 1 3 
3 -- is about 1 Foot broad, 3 long, 

— and a half high, 2 Inches thick, and 4 broad; they are mortiſed 3 bo 2 2 En 4, at outſide of the Stan 
e e 3 up to the Shoulders, in order to keep the Fan 3 
found out, and a farmer may make 
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Remarks on FLA X. 
There are ſeveral denominations of Flax. 


1. White Flax. 1 
2. Seed Flax, in imitation of White. 
3. Black, or Bunch-rate, in imitati- 


on of Blo, or black Butch. 
4. Dew-rate Flax. 


HE SE require * a different 
management, therefore I ſhall 
treat of them ſeparately, except what 
relates to land or ſowing, which will 


be ſet forth 1 in the me chapter only. 


1 flax is a nice crop to bring to 
the hackle in full perfection, yet as to 
the growing 3 it, there is nothing 


Vol. I. more 
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more eaſy ; and as the climate and lands 
of Ireland are really ve good for this 
crop, together with the high price that 
flax and ſeed bears, and * great en- 
couragement given by the honourable 
Linen-Board; I fay, I hope all theſe ad- 
vantages, with the affiſtance of the 
following hints, will make this branch 


flouriſh as much as is deſired by every 
well-wiſher to Ireland. 


Indeed, it muſt be Pereg that the 
linen branch (take it from the hackle 
to the bleach-yard) has arrived to a 
height almoſt to rival any other nation, 
thanks be to the worthy, honourable, 


and indefatigable — in truſt 
thereof. 


" Shae as to the 1 U flox and ſeed, 
10 eu juſtly pronounce Ireland to de 
her infancy, inſomuch that ſhe runs 
counter 1n every part that ſhould make 
for this ſo valuable a branch. 


However, lie 18 rather to be pied 
I. than 


Nenurie dn Flax." © 3 


than blamed, as ſhe has always been 
kept in the 4 not having either 
ſonal, or even theorical leſſons to go 
by. n is as clear as the noon-day, 
that no author has ever treated on this 
ſubject that really underſtood one half 
of it ; for it is almoſt impoſſible for any 
perſbi above a common 9 to be 
a true . therdod. on ot 


If this bethe yy fav it inks is) 
how 1s 1t poſhble " a gentleman writer 
bred up, perhaps in London, or ſome 
other great town, to give thorough leſ- 
ſons, himſelf knowing no more than 
what he gethers ſhe tes — at * 
ay. | 


On the other 8 this nts, Was 
never likely to tranſpic by perſonal 
leſſons, as I doubt whether * be a 
man in Ireland, that really knows how 
to bring a fa of, flax to its full-per- 
fection fit for the hackle. I have tra- 
velled all Ireland over, but never as yet 
ſaw an inſtance of it. ar 4 

What 
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What can we ſay then, is not this a 
heavy clog upon the main wheel ? Is 
not Ireland rowing on troubled waters, 
by fetching her materials from abroad ? 


What a happy thing would it be had 
ſhe ſuch markets in herſelf as I have 
hinted at in my Introduction. I have 
flax by me now in Dublin, that was 
bought in thoſe markets, better by 20s. 
a hundred than ever was raiſed in Ire- 
land-. 


Tho I was brought up in the midſt 
of the ſaid flax country, where every 
farmer round me had, perhaps, from 
| five to ſixty acres, and tho' I grew a 
great deal myſelf, and paid cloſe atten- 
| tion thereto, yet J found myſelf greatly 
deficient 'till I betook myſelf to the 
manual part thereof; and tho' I was as 
| great a proficient as moſt of my neigh- 
bours, yet when I came to grow flax in 
bother countries, and make uſe of other 

waters, &c. I found I had more expe- 
| rience to gain before I was thorough 
| maſter 


[ 
1 
L 


. 


I find in every country, that old lay 
land anſwers beſt for flax, as it is gene- 
rally free from weeds, and is leaſt ſub- 
ject to lodge, and alſo produces a finer 
and thicker ſkin, likewiſe not ſo apt to 
have cankered ruſty black ſpots in it; 
beſides, flax on ſuch land, is a good 
preparative for wheat, as it hardly ever 
miſſes of a good crop. 


All ſavts of fallow or ſtubles, pro- 
vided they be enriched with any kind of 


manure, will bring flax; but as lay- 


land (for the above reaſons) is ſo much 


better, I would adviſe my reader to 
make it his choice. | 


Avoid rating flax in limeſtone-water, 
this piece of experience I paid very dear 
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Lime-ſtone water fell in my way 
1 twice, once in Ireland and once 
in Wales; in the firſt, J had my choice 
of two ſorts of water, namely, lime- 
ſtone and bog, the latter was 1nconves 
nient, but the lime-ſtone water was 
very near me, being a fine 1 


never heard any thing againſt ſuch 
water for flax, I had 3 nigh deter- 
mined with myſelf to water in it; but 
on ſecond thoughts, as I was not neceſs 


| ſitated, I thought my flax too good to be 


riſqued by experiments, therefore [ eſ- 
caped for that time. 


In Wales, however I had not _ 
ſame good. Fortune tho" I did not run 


into he trial i 


Throug h my land run a ſmall fra 
let which . ſome low meadow- 
fields; in two of theſe fields, I made 
in each a flax-pit by the fide of the 
aun which I could fill at ©. e 


— 
l 


e ä n 


» y— | . ©, I. = * — 
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At a ſmall diſtance, was a lime-ſtone 
quarry, out of which came a ſpring, 
which helped to feed this rivulet: 
one of the pits was oppoſite to the 
ſpring, and the other above it, ſo that 
I could turn the ſpring below both the 
pits into the rivulet, which I accord- 
ingly did. 


Thinking myſelf well provided with 
water, into each pit I put four acres 
of good flax, ſodded and treaded as 
ufual ; but ſome perſon (whether for 
miſchief or not I cannot ſay) opened the 
dam that was oppoſite to one of the 
pits; thus they ſerved me three nights 
fucceſhively. It had been ſeven days in 
the water when this happened, but 
5 began to rate, as I tried it every 
ay. | 


1 immediately found the bad effect 6 


of the lime- ſtone water; upon which I 
took it out the fourth day after this hap- 
pened, being in the pit only eleven days; 
but it was quite ſpotled and rotten, ex- 

cept 
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cept ſome bits 1n the middle of a ſheaf, 
or in the corner of the pit where the lime 
water had ſcarce reached; and this was 
green and nothing better for going into 
the pit. In ſhort, it was ſpoiled to ſuch 
a degree, that I never made uſe of a 


handful of it. 


The flax in the other pit that eſcaped 
the lime - water, lay there five weeks, and 
got no more than a ſufficient rate, and 
was ſo good, that I fold ſome of it for 
ſixty-four ſhillings a hundred weight 
in the rough. 


The long time that this lay in the 
water, ſhews what difference there is 
in water; for I had ſome water in 
the ſame land that watered flax well in 
twelve days; and I have had water in 
other countries, that has rated flax well 
in fix days. 


My experience of deep water coſt 
me yet dearer, as I loſt upwards of 
two hundred pounds worth by it in 

one 
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one Hear, for the e was very 
_ 10 eb ol a0 W = 
od lo ano 016; 1179 x68 DOO! 
This in Chedlte, Where mute 
pits: are very plenty, anne ſome l them 
vety” large ind” deep. uU 22857 1514 bg 
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I always knew. that flax never rated 


kindlyin deep water, But neter .o fa- 

tally! experienced ; it ax here” PHE far 

face is warmed by tlie ſun, Ic dt If 

ſet the upper part of the flax a rating 

tWo or thtee days before that which 

lies four ot five fert ere 
19011 
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he Thie ids, lebt fbadhtg en i 
> © neceffary** to tread che Akin the 
n pit, interdet to mit the water,” that 
n * © may tate even En all Päfts alike. 
A 251 © STE net 
The water in theſe marks” Pits” i 
Cheſhire, are very good for rating flax 
or hemp im where they are of .a mo- 
derate depth, büit they are often from 
ſix to fiftecn feet deep.” * 
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The Yorkſhire Farmer's 
By a, miſtake. in a direction, I had 


ſeventeen large waggon loads of choice 
good flax put into one of theſe large 
pits, the conſequence of which was, 


10 


that I in a manner loſt the whole. But 


indeed this was not the only time 1 but 
fered by deep water. 


It is much the afeſt ay to e 
pits to a proper ſize, if there be none 


by chance that are ſuitable. 


In Io oldie; it is very. « common 
for labouring men to dig pits, on the 
commons, and let them to farmers at 
ſo much a year, for rating flax in; not 
but the farmers have the ſame privilege 
of making pits, but they may buy them 
from a poor man cheaper, as he makes 
them at 8 times, when he has no 
other work. | 


dra 15 211. A : 

11 2 is common for. Aa poor man to 
(1 a pit that will hold leyen or eight 
acres of flax, for three half crowns, 


and ſo in proportion. | 
The 
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CHAP. I. 


Directions for plowing, harrowing, ſow+ 
ing, pulling, watering, graſſing, and 

2 management of white flax till 
brought to the hackle. 

HE ground for flax being fixed 
upon, begin to plow about the 
firft of March, with a furtow of about 
nine inches broad, and between: three 
and four thick. Take care that all 
the land be clear cut and turned, and 
that it lies flat and even with the graſs 
ide downwards. If the ground be 
ſtoney, or the ploughman bad, men 
with ſpades mult follow the plough 
to turn what it miſſes. 0 


By the middle of March the plow- 
ing muſt be finiſhed; and it muſt 
then be well harrowed to xaile plenty 
af mold, and to ſcratch the roots of 
the graſs, in order tg kill and ſet them 
a rotting, By this they will become 
a rich manure, for any other crop that 

may 
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may follow; thus harrowed, gather all 
the ſods and ſtones off, and throw 
them into the furrows. When this is 
done, ſow the ſeed at the rate of 12 
pecks to a plantation acre, which is 
about one third larger than an Engliſh 
chain one. 


Lady-day, or as near it as the wea- 

ther will permit, is the beſt ſeaſon for 
ſowing flax-ſeed. When thus ſown, 
11 turn the harrow the wrong end fore- 
il |; moſt, and run the ground over once 1n 
| a place. When the ſeed has been 
about a month ſown, roll it, and in 
about a fortnight more weed it; but if 
1t be lay-land, there will not be many 
weeds; however, it muſt be gone over, 
and none left in, as they are very per- 
9 nicious enemies to flax. 


—— — = —— 


Hheeing thus cleared from weeds, the 
| buſineſs is over till pulling time, except 
[ itt be a very ſtrong crop, and a rainy 
8 ſeaſon; in this caſe it will lie down or 
lodge, and not feed well, but be apt 

| to 
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to ſpoil before it is ready to pull. The 
only help againſt this, is to ſend two 
men, one at each fide the ridge, with 
turning rods, - about the ſize of rake- 
ſhafts; they muſt put the rods under 
the top of the flax, raiſe it up and 


turn 1t over. 


This is not very expenſive, and will 
prevent it from mildewing, and other- 
wiſe greatly help it, till it be ready for 
pulling, which muſt be as early as poſ- 
ſible; for this ſort, above all others, 
muſt be made white flax, tho' indeed 
it will never be ſo good as that which 
ſtands upright, as it will not feed well, 
and the ſhove being ſoft, 1s apt to flat 
in the working, and not part freely from 
the harl; the ſkin of ſuch flax always is 


thin and tender. 


This ſort of flax generally grows 

on rich land, or under hedges in a 
warm ' ſituation, which draws it up 
tall and weak. This makes it neceſſa- 


ry to divide your crop into white and 
| ſeed 


* — 
a — > * LE 
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ſeed flax, as almoſt in every field there. 
is a variation, which may be laid out 
for both ſorts, in a profitable manner, 
provided it be done with judgment, 
and rightly timed. 


As there are ſeveral ſorts of flax that 
may be made, and that every ſort re- 
quires a different management, I will 
firſt conduct my reader thro' the man- 
agement of the white flax, from the 
pulling to the ſwingle ſtock ; and then 
return to the ſeed flax. 


The white flax being fixed upon, 
if it anſwers the following tokens it is 
ready to pull, v1z. 


If the ſeed be perfected in ſhape, 
but not half ripe: if the leaves begin 
to wither and fall off, about one third 
of the ſtalk from the bottom upwards: 
if the ſtalk turn a pale yellow: if the 
buttons or boles will ſtrip, each ſepa- 
rately, and take with them a ſtring of 


flax to the root without breaking. 
The 


n 
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The laſt experiment holding good, is a 
ſure ſign' that nature has done her work, 
by giving the flax a good ſkin, and that 
all the way up to the top of the ſtalk; 
for ſometimes it does not get ſo high as 
the top of the ſtalk. If theſe remarks 
concur, the white flax is fit to pull, and 
you may fall to work. ; 


\ Tye up the ſheaves to the ſize that 
a band of about eighteen inches long 
will reach round each ſheaf. Make 
the bands of the ſmall under-growth 
of flax, or of weeds, in order to ſave 
the good flax, as the water renders it of 
little uſe if 1t be knotted when rating. 
Be mindful in pulling, that you do not 
place your hands too low down, ſo as 
to pull up any weeds, or under- growth 
of flax, which will ſpoil the good flax 
both in watering and working. The 
ſmalleſt part of the flax is cloſe under 
the boles; this is the place to lay hold 
of it for pulling. Vour hands being 
thus placed, what does not reach ſo 
high as to be taken hold of, is of no 


ule ; 
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nſe; leave it on the ground rather than 
{poil the good flax with it. As much 
of the flax as is pulled one day, muft 
be put into the water the next; for if 


it be too much dried or withered, the 
conſequence i 1s bad. 111 


The water moſt proper / . rating 
flax, is that of the ſofteſt nature; bog 
water is good, and ſo is that of a clay 
or marl bottom. But above all, take 
care the water does not come through 
or from lime-ſtone:quarries. 21180 Of 


80 


Yau fhould-makerchwice of no arge 
a pit than what will barely contain your 
flax, for the leſſer the quantity of wa 
ter, ons better the flax will rate. The 
pit ſhould not exceed three feet and an 
half deep, and about fifteen feet broad, 
the length to be proportioned accords 
ing to the quantity of flax you have to 


1 therein. It is further adviſeable, to 
have three or four partitions acroſs you 


pit by the way of dams (hich parti 
tions are eaſily left when the pit is mak 


ing) 
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ing) ' and theſe will ptetent the cot 
munieation of a ny excels * Water.” 
37 9701 {90 9D: : * Tok Ji 1891.99 01 
When you begin to put hs flax in- 
to the water, lay the firſt row acroſs 
the end of the pit, wiel the rötzt End 
permoſt; but lay all the” reſt wich 
e desde 0, petmoſt, and Et x no 
part of tlie flax Ca che; ſeed end Be 
ſeen; for before it is preſſed down it 
will tand amoſt bright in che pit! 
>noGas! aoito. 21 ed sid ud 1911] 
If onetce liel ro bo bndt fufffcienit 
o fill the pit, lay on another and Ah 
other, but the Water ought to be no 
deeper than that three rows at che moſt 
will fill. It muſt be filled to ſuch a 
firmneſs, that a man may walk all over 
it with nn, on without BER wet.” 
Bas He A A8 75 1150 71 DOT © ; 21 
Being tlas in the pit, beg in at che 
Fen you left off laying te laſt row, 
to ſod it. Sg the- ſods cloſe to ach 
other, with the graſs-ſide downwards, 
{0 that the leaft k bit of the flax may 
not be ſeen. The ſods muſt be et 
Vol. I. D thin 


oa 
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to . ___ at . pi 8 fide . To 
flax 1 18 rand 0: HOY. 
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Four flax being . 8 


Mond tread it ſo as. to fetch water 8 
all the ſods. But ifl it be ſunk ſo ſtiff, 
that the treading; of one man cant get 
water oer the ſods, let three or four 
ſtand together, f one man ca ano- 
ther on his back. This often happens 
to be yanted,, particularly. when the 
flax begins to werk and well in the 
pit, as it will 99:4 99 or three days af⸗ 
Wc PO A: 3 3663 601 1207298 

1 never had flax better . thas 
27 it took a great weight. in tread- 
: I often trod it with an horſe, and 

* he diſordered the Eure Gare 
0 lay them right again. 7,924 3 


2 ol N 


It muſt! be trod Ap tines a ul 
namely; morning, oon and night: the 
more it is trod, the detter it is, as it 

mixes 
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mixes the warm upper ſurface” with 
water, Which makes it work like new 
ale in a guile-fat, which works the faſ- 
ter the oftner it is ſtitted. 


This may ſeem an odd compariſon 
to thoſe that do not underſtand” it; 
however, it is fact, for it will froth and 
work up ſurprizingly in the time of 
its rating, and particularly juſt after 
treading. Let no water in, or out of 
the pit, while the flax is in it. 


No certain time can be fixed that 
it will take in the water; circumſtances 
in this caſe differ, reſpecting the heat 
or coldneſs of the weather, the ſoftnefs 
or hardneſs of the water, or the good- 
neſs or badneſs of the flax; for good 
flax will take more rating, than bad. 
I fometimes have had flax as well rated 
in ſix days, as at other times in a 
3 ſo much do circumſtances dif- 
er. 


The 
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1 
1 
| 
©. 
1 
15 
3 
4 
. 


over the ſods. 


ſhake off de freedom: theſe are all 


The following tokens for the well- 
rating of flax are bo the, obſerved, vIz. 


If the firſt i or © 4055 ler it 
1s put into the water it ſwell till it 1s 
at the heighth of working; and after 
this, if cit. fall till the — comes 


When it has been about five days 
in the pit, take out a ſheaf, and try 
if it be very flippy, and if the ſtalks 
break and ſtart out of the ſkin when 
doubled, and if the ſkin, peel freely 
from the ſtalk, alſo if the ſeed or boles 


ſigns of its being duly rated: but the 
ſaleſt way is to take a piece out every 


day, and dry it on a buſh; when dry, 
break and ſcutch a handful; and then 
if the ſtalk break and part freely from 
the ſkin, it is a ſure ſign of its being 
ſuiciently rated. All 1 tokens will 
aſſiſt you in this material point of rat- 
ing. 


Vour 


=— Co" e 


ux 
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Vour flax being thus rated, take it 
out of the pit, and let it drip a day on 
the pit's ſide. Be careful that it be 
laid ſtraight in pulling it out of the 


water, for the doubling of it when wet, 


will chafe and damage the flax. | 


When it is drained, carry it to the 


ground for ſpreading. Caſt the ſheaves 


at about the diſtance of two vards from 
each other; and in the caſting let care 
be taken that they do not fall on the 


ends in a break- neck manner. 


Let the ſpreaders begin at one ſide 
of the field, and — the firſt row 
ſtraight, or it will diſorder the whole. 


Spread it thin and even, without lumps, 


or croſſing, and with all the heads one 


Way. 


The beſt land for ſpreading it on is 

meadow, lately mowed, or for want of 
this, a paſture field clear of thiſtles, 
docks, &c. which would keep the flax 
from the ground, and give the wind an 


; | Oppor- 
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me to blow it away and ravel 


t, whereby it would be W of 
littl ule. $7 


Bog hight 74 fot ſpreading on, but 
the forementioned grounds are prefera- 
ble; moreover it ſerves to fertilize the 


foil by the oily flimy ſubſtance being 
. waſhed from the alks, by the rains. | 


When the flax is thus ſpread, lit it 
lye about eight or ten days, till you 
obſerve the ſkin to 1xe from the ſtalks 
at the top branches, where it is crook- 
ed, or has a bend; in theſe places the 
flax will riſe from the Ralks, and al- 
moſt reſemble fiddle-ſticks iy the hair 
being ſtretched along it: when this 
comes to paſs, take care to turn it with 
turning-rods prepared for that purpoſe, 
about the ſize of a rake ſhaft, running 
them under the top end of the flax, and 
turning it over, leaving it in the ſame 


poſition as before, thin, ſtraight, and 


clear of t 
A * 
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A good hand will turn two or three 
acres in a day. It is not to lie as long 
after turning as it did before, but ho- 
ever, it is neceſſary to get ſome dews or 
rain in order to give it an even colour 
on both tides ates it is taken up. 


Sometimes it happens, when the flax 
is taken too ſoon out of the pit, that 
it muſt be turned two or three times 
in order to bring it to qa right oonſiſt- 
ence for working. 0 [2065 S901 * 
Take particular care that the worms 
do not damage the flax by drawing it 
into the ground and chafing it, which 
ſometimes happens, Y particularly in 
ſpring rates, and where the ground is 
bare of graſs. I have ſeen great damage 


done in one night by the worms in this 
caſe. 


When you find your flax anſwer to 
the above deſcription of riſing from 


the ſtalks like fiddle-ſticks in croked 


pl aces, 
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places, &c. it is well watered and graſ- 
ſed. Take it then into r ben for 
unn and W 6, 05 15718 
But kafore: I g0 any 8 let me 
caution my brother farmer to be par- 
ticularly careful, through all operati- 
ons, to keep his flax ſtraight and even 
at the roots, and the root-ends all 
one way; this being a very neceſſary 
precaution in order to make it yield 
well to the hackle, Work eaſy, and 


ſel] wn . dave 


As I . now done ** * whits 
flax till the breaking and ſwingling, 1 
ſhall drop it for the preſent, and pro- 


ceed to the ſeed-flax in imitation of. 


white. : | o a . T5 £ T i 21 
, „* 
0 LS 4 : . 
11 i 644 
- 8 + if ' 4 
3 CH 


| "HERE are ITY 2 
de given, why the ſeed flat has 
not a tight to be ſo good as white 
flax, or ſuch as is wateted witli che ſeed 
baer od bis 920012 '978 6194 2 1 107 

Zolald as 
Firſt we are to conſider that Kar- 
ſeed is of 'an'oily nature, and chat this 
ſubſtance is con thre“ the? ſkin, 
or baſt (ab it is called by dene) up te 
— it is of its jo „ as 
it were, :diſperſed theo” the le th of 
the ſtalk}! it is pulled: for-white'fAax, 
by whith'ir/ catches the! eit in then 
where it remains; ihſteach of ref, 
the feet: 110! bei 8. 10 Ji Sli = 


yg 

The intent of watering or rating 
Hax; is g rot this ſally in orderfits make 
it part fie by from the'ſkin}whendrefled, 


a e ſoften; purge, and cleanſe, 
Vol. I. or 
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or diſcharge any . unkind harſh matter 
from the flax, but the bil being ſo ſtag- 
nated, preſerves the flax from rotting 
in any reaſonable\time, not letting the 
water have the power over it, as it has 
over a poor ſubſtance: were it paſſible to 
extract all the oily ſubſtance from the 
flax, it would be left as poor as the ſtalk 
whereon it grows, conſequently would 
rot in the ſame time, and be rendered 
as uſeleſs. 
K | 13 802 70; £109 034-918 Je Het 
_  -Ehis,copfirms My opinion, ithat the 
leſs f quantity of waterathe flax is rated 
in, the better, ſilkier, and ſtionger it 
is made by the gily ſubſtande which 
it is permitted te retain; fbr the beſt 
particles gather and ling to the ſtrong- 
eſt body being the flax, ) which makes 
it weigh heavy, adds: to the ſtrength, 
and makes it of a kind ſoft, ſilky na- 
ture. . 
901161 10 gau die asi of 
I am gonfident, were a oparcel of 
flax - ſeed thrownſ into one of theſe pits, 
for ſome. conſiderable: time before:: the 
40 "A 


1 | .lo flax 


* -_ , 
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flax was put in, that it might have time 
to incorporate with the water, it would 
have a happy effect, and conſiderably 
add to the goodneſs of the flax. 1 
do not ſay that it would be worth 


ſome light ſeed amongſt it, into a pit, 
and found it to be of ſervice. 


An old pit that has had flax watered 
in it ſeveral years, is far better than a 
new made pit; and one that has white 
flax with the ſeed on watered in it, is 
better than one that has been uſed for 


bunch-rate, or flax that has had the 
ſeed taken off. 


All this J have ſeen experienced by 


others, as well as myſelf. 


Nov, ſeeing it's fo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the good of the flax to preſerve 
this oily kind nature in it, in order to 
| keep 


we 
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keep it from rotting, and make; 1t-kind, 
ſoft and ſilky ; whatia' piece of abſur- 
dity it is to drive it out by drying it 
over the fire, as is univerſally praftifed: 


in Ireland? 


In ſhort, it * rendered harſh and 
brittle, ſo that it loſes conſiderably in 
its real weight and goodneſs, and there- 


by loſes in its value. 


In order to be convinced of this, 
weigh as many ſheaves as will, when 
breaked and ſwingled, make two ſtone, 
one half of which dry over the fire, 
the other half dreſs without, and it 
will be found that when both are dreſ- 
ſed, the difference in weight will be 
from a pound and a half to two pounds; 
great loſs in ſo ſmall a quantity of 

RE. ins | 


The Engliſh flax-farmers are ſo ſen- 
{ible of the real evils that attend dry- 
ing it, that they will not ſuffer their 
to be dried in the ſun. It is true; 
34 | | when 
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when it is taken up off the graſs, it is 
dry, tho! indeed ſome chute to take it 
up in an evening when tlie dew is fal- 
ling. 


1 


No ohe that is not neceſſitated will 
offer to dreſs any flax till it gets a ſweat 
in the mow or ſtack; which adds to its 


— ſoft filky nature, as well as weight; 
and after this ſweat, it is never ſuffered 
to de dried in any caſe. 

y But then we are to conſider that the 

e, Engliſh flax-farmers are true judges in 

ej rating their flax; which, if not done 

it properly, it is hard to be dreſſed well, 
even with fire, and much more with- 
be out. | 

s; 

of They have alſo other kind of 'tools 


to break and ſwingle it with than any 
ia Ireland. The quantities that are 
n- raiſed in England could never be ma- 
nufadtuted in ſuch à paltry manner; 
were fire of no real damage to the 
flax, it would add ſo much trouble and 


EX — 
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expence of drying, &c. to a farmer's 
other buſineſs, that it e never N 
duly attended to 10 


One acre managed in the Iriſh man- 
ner, would give as much trouble as an 
hundred would in the right Engliſh: 
method; for when it's once in the 
barn, it is ſcarce of as much trouble as 
corn, having no more to do than agree 
with men to work it, and this is moſtly. 
a ſet price, except it miſſes of a good 
rate, (which may ſometimes, though 
rarely happen) or if the Goat be very 
ſhort; 1n this caſe there 1s a conſidera- 
tion of an higher price. The com- 
mon rate for dreſſing white- flax, is four- 
teen pence a ſtone, for breaking and 
ſwingling; and . pence for ſeed 
or bunch- rate flax. 


High or low wages is made according 
to the cleverneſs of the workman, 
from the difference of a fhilling to 
three on a day, for there are ſeveral 
degrees of workmen: a good work - 

man 


* 


W. had 
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man is as well known through the flax 
countries of England;:-as a 1 * 
peace ora ſheriff in an Iriſh * 0 


$417 


141 W 


It is neceſſary that a Wer look 
over his ſwinglers ſometimes, to ſee 
that they make no waſte; as Allo chat 
they dreſs it clean, for on this his fue 
ceſs and ſale in the markev depends 


Hi b2330Qt 10 Haqrut 9d o: jon znol 


> Someg weten Will üfkd Une Hüld 
flax ſell higher than others by fix-penice 
or eight pence a ſtone, and all the flax 
buyers know the good work-men, by 


the lapping or making up of © the 


flax. 6301 290% 71 910 190 IN f 2701 


5 1 a ; 5} : >. 015 " 1497 
10 * 94 1.39 30 2 1 Yi! 12 4 1 J. e 


A dd ewvrkompn 45 ſeldoni made, 
if he does not learn When TNT) 
48 far eafier to make a 8804 hackler 
chan a good ſwingler, the the former 


15A tra *of appretricehip, and the 
latter is not. ein I 350% ts 
tb up a 10 9d 24: wig Iliv, 1 16111 C 


The Avitigler't retfealy has a pair x 
he 


ſcales by him, and weighs the 
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he draſſas it, then takes it into his maſs 
ter, who ſeldom weighs it, till he gets 
two or three packs togethei, to take to 
the rw 


"* * 
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A great deal: a — Per 
atoeercn colour for fetching” a good 


price in the market. Let the colout 
be what it will, it ought to be of one 
ſort; not to be ſtriped or ſpotted with 
black and white; or green and; white, 


grey and _ tes and | yellow, 
i: bor aneft l dong 3:1vis 0 
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be ag bog of theſen mixed co: 

lours is got before it goes into the . 

ter, particularly if it be ſeed-flax of 

any kind: for the prevention of which, 
l ordered ſeedrflax,inimitajion of whith 
to be. ſtacked with the, ſeed+88d vutr 

wards 32 this prevents chef ont de 


the ſheaves: from being. weather-beat 
en, which will turn them black or grey 


ſo that it will always be of a quite dif- 
ferent. colour ftdm the | infide af the 
ſheaf, but the feed being outwards, Gd 


offi take 
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take no damage, but will ripen or dry 


the faſter for tt. 


If the bunch-rate flax get a mixed 
colour, it is for want of ſpreading even 
and clear of lumps after the pullers; 
the ſame evil the dew-rate is ſubject to, 
if not properly fpread, but it may Hap- 
pen to white flax two or three ways: 

Firſt, when it is pulled, if it ſtand too 
long to dry before it is put into the 
pit. 
Ss Secotidly, if it be not well and 

cloſe covered in the pit with fods, and 
duly trod. 


Thirdly, if it be not ſpread even and 
clear of lamps in the time of graffing. 
All theſe cautivris, a farmet ought 
to be armed with, if he means to bring 
this valuable branch to its full perfectioti. 


Vor. I. F G HK. 


{ 
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CHAP. II. 


The pulling, watering, and manage=- 
ment of ſeed-flax, in imitation of 
white flax. ME 


4 


HE Seed-flax muſt ſtand about 
three weeks longer than the 
white. It will ſhew itſelf to be ripe 
by. the leaves fading and falling off, 
and the boles turning brown; but be- 
ware of letting it ſtand till the ſeed in 
the bole turns brown; for if you do, 
the ſeed will be nothing better, and 
the flax a great deal worſe: It is a 
great miſtake to let the ſeed flax be 


Over ripe. : 


Obſerve the fame directions in 
pulling the ſeed-flax as for white, 
(only make the ſheaves a little larger) 
{et them up in a propping manner, three 
leaning to each other. In three or four 
days after, if the weather permits, 
make them into ſmall field-ſtacks, / no 

larger 
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larger than you can reach without 
getting pon Es, 


Make them He corn lacks: only 
with this difference, that the edits 
muſt be euterardkf in order to dry the 
ſooner, and keep the . from being 
weather beaten. f 


Thus let then ſtand about a week 
and then make them over again, by 
which means the top of the ſtack will 
become the bottom. Lay a little weeds, 
or the under-growth of flax on the top 
of the ſtack in order to make it caſt 
the rain, and keep the upper ſheaves 
from the ſun and weather. 


A fe ſheaves turned brown or grey 
| would ſpoil a great parcel, in the beau- 
ty of its colour; for let the colour be 
of what ſort it will, it ought to be 
even, or elſe it wil not bleach even 
when in cloth; which is impoſſible to 
accompliſh withoet great care before 
it goes into the water. Let the ſtack 
ſtand, 


„ 


1 
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ſtand, after turning, about ten days, 
after which take it into the barn, and 
ripple the ſeed off with rippling combs, 


for that purpoſe. (See the PN, 


Being thus W tye it up i mel 
ſheaves, and water it in the ſame man- 
ner as directed for white flax; alſo ob- 
ſerve the ſame directions to know when 
it is rightly rated and graſſed; in ſhort, 
treat it in every * as Weed 60 
white flax, | | 


3 8 the feed, 1t may he i in the 
chaff or boles all winter, till it is wants 
ed in ſpring, at which time riddle it 
firſt through a wide riddle, in order 
to take out all the long — par 
c. FS | 


This done, take it to the mill and 
hell it as you would oats. This is a 
ready way of taking the ſeed out with- 
out waſte, and, on the ſhelling it may 
be winnowed at the mill without the 
trouble of taking the dirt back. 

I ſhall 
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I ſhall ſpare myſelf the trouble of 

giving any directions about winnowing, 

| as moſt people are perfect in that art; 

as it is winnowed in the ſame manner as 

corn, ſaving. only as to the ſieves, which 
muſt be ſuited to the ſize of the ſeed. 


And now gentle reader, pleaſe to 
accompany me, once more, to the field 
of pulling, and I will ſhew you ano- 
ther and a more general way of raiſing 
ſeed- flax, which is in imitation of black 
or blo Dutch; but in truth, I have 
ſeen and reared better and higher 
priced by the following management, 
than ever I ſaw come from Holland, 


Obſerve that ſeed flax of all forts 
muſt ſtand till it comes to the fame 
degree of ripeneſs before it is pulled. 
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C HA P. IV. 


Directions for the management of black 
or bunch-rate flax, in imitation of bl 
or black Dutch, and to ſave the ſeed 
in perfection. | 


HEN you begin to pull the 
bunch-rate flax, arrange your 
pullers all in a row, at one fide of the 
field, let every puller take about two 
yards broad, and lead on at about the 
fame diſtance before one another. 


Spread the flax after them thin and 
even, with the tops all one way, as 
white flax is ſpread on the graſs when 
it comes out of the pit. Take care 
that the firſt puller lays his row ſtraight, 
that it may be a guide to all the reſt. 


As one crooked row will diſorder 
the whole field, and give double trou- 
ble both in turning and gathering it 
up; when pulled, and thus py 

et 
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let it lye till it gets a grey colour, which 
will be in three or four days, particu- 
larly, if there be heavy dews or rainy 
weather; but if not, it will take a 
longer time. | 


Turn it with turning-rods, as directed 
for white flax, that both des may get 


a grey colour alike; by this means the 


* ſeed will be pretty raſh, therefore handle 
oy it gently that the boles do not ſhake 
as off in gathering and binding, in which 


** there will be the leſs danger, if you 
make large ſheaves, as there will be leſs 


outſides. 
5 Hereupon take it home and beat out 
— the ſeed with beaters, for that purpoſe 
it made of a piece of wood, twelve inches 
* long, two thick, and fix broad, and in 
a ? this fix a handle ſlopeing wiſe, (ſee the 
cut.) 
= When you begin to beat out the 
* ſeed, ſpread two rows of flax on the 


4 barn floor, with the ſeed ends to meet. 
| Then 
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Then beat out the ſeed with your beat- 
ers; but obſerve that you let the beater 
fall through on the flax, ot elſe it Will 
break the handle. There is ſome art 
required in giving a good ſtroke with 
the beater. 


Tye the ſheaves up with two bands, 
one at each end, and lay one half of 
the ſheaf with the tops to the roots of 
the other half, Make the ſheaves as 
large as a middle-ſized wheat ſheaf. 


Being thus prepared, take it to the 
water, but this muſt not be ſunk with 
ſods, or any other weight, but muſt 
ſwim upon the ſurface of the water, 
lying in rows, each ſheaf cloſe to ano- 
ther. 


It muſt be turned evety fecond day, 
which is eaſily done with a long fork; 
having about two inches of the points 
of the grains bent, in the riatate of a 
muck-drag. 


For 


For its being well watered, obſerve 
whe directions, as for White flax, with 


bil this addition only, that it will ſink un- 

rt det the ſurface of the water when it is 

th about enough rated, but not to the 
bottom of the pit. I it ſhould be left 

till it finks to the bottom, there is 

is, great danger of its being over done, 

of or in TROP terms fotten. | 

of 

as | Thoſe ate known facts a—_ thi 


flax farmers, but for what reaſon nature 
thus varies Fer <6 op few trouble 


the their heads to p =". about the 
ith matter. 1%. 

uſt 1010 | 1 

ter, Were a curious perſon Bewedbr; to 


attend the flax throughout the proceſs 
of its rating, he might infer a great 
deal from its ad and falling i in the 


lay, pit; its loſing and regaining its ſpirits 
1 &c. &. ja 5 0 ; 
ints | 

of a Being duly watzred, take it out and 


let it lie on the pit's * all night to 
Vol. I. G drip; 
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drip; then take it to the ground in- 
tended to dry it on; but it muſt not 


be ſpread flat, but ſet up almoſt like a 


ſugar-loaf, the ſheaves being in two 
parts, that is, the heads each way it will 
eaſily part in the middle, one half of 
which is enough for a rickle (fo called) 
take it by the top and ſpread it round 
you, giving the root end a good ſplay, ſo 
that the wind will not eaſily throw it 
down, preſs the tops cloſe together, ſo 
that as 'f have obſerved, it may reſemble 
a ſugar-loaf, ſtanding ſo thin and open, 
that it will ſoon be 4 but however 
it will be the better to get a little rain 
before it is bound up, in order to waſh 
the dirt off, &c. 1 


The * af this flax will be well! 
broke by the beater as above directed, 
ſo that there will be no more to do 
than to winnow them, and there is no 


doubt of the ſeed being very good. 
47'S Thar 
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I have known ſuch bunch- rate flax 

to ſell, in the rough, in Snaith-market, 

Yorkſhire, at fixty-four ſhillings the 

hundred weight, and the ſeed from 
it, as good as any foreign ſeed. 
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int 38 ice 
Direfthns how to manage dew-rate flaxy 


with or without the feed on. 


O ME ſet up their dew-rate flax 
in ſtooks, after pulling, to dry 
like corn, letting it ſtand perhaps three 
weeks, or a month. 


This is a bad way; for ſtanding in 
the ſtook ſo long, in order to dry the 
ſeed, tenders the out-fides of the 
ſheaves to ſuch a degree, that they will 
not take ſo much rating as the inſide, 
and will therefore be undoubtedly rot- 
ten before the inſide is enough rated. 


The beſt way 1s to ſpread it after 
the puliers, as directed for bunch-rate 
flax in the following manner, viz. 

* You ut arrange your pullers at one 
ſide of the field, and let them ſpread 
| the 


e ihe a 
the flax thin and even after them, with 
the tops all one way; if there be 
rain, the upper part will be well 
rated in five or fix days, but in this 
caſe circumſtances alters greatly, ac- 
cording to the various ſorts of weather 
| that may happen; therefore a farmer 
muſt be circuniſpect, and rub a few 
Ralks at the upper part of the row, 
between his finger and thumb; and if 
they break and part freely from the ſkin 
or baſt, he may then turn it with 
turning rods, and let it lie till he finds 
both ſides to be rated and coloured alike. 
But if the flax be not ſpread upon the 
graſs, very even and thin, but he thick 
and in lumps, the inſide will be green or 
yellow, and not in any degree equally 
| rated to the dutſide, therefore it will 
be irrecoverably ſpoiled. 


If the flax be not enough rated by 
the above method, or that you dare not 
truſt it on the graſs, ſo to be, (for fear 
of ſheding the ſeed) then about the firſt 
ef March, when the ſeed is off, ſpread 
It .. 
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it on the graſs again, thin and even, and 
manage it the ſame way in graſſing as 
white flax ; alſo obſerve the ſame tokens 
for its being well graſſed, &c. 


I have had flax well dew-rated, with 
the ſeed on, by ſpreading it after the 
pullers, as above, without any more 
trouble ; ſo that it breaked and ſwing- 
led, and in ſhort anſwered well every 
way; but I never knew it done b 
any one but myſelf, and indeed, I never 
ordered any thus but one year; in which, 
I had twenty-ſeven acres rated in the 


above manner. 


It is neceſſary it ſhould be round 
bunned, or coarſe ſtalked flax; and it 
requires a good look out, leſt it ſhed 
the ſeed, by lying too long on the 
graſs, or getting too much ſlavery un- 


* 


der the weather. 


When it is enough rated, take it 
home for working. It muſt be breaked i 
and ſwingled as other flax. - 

The 


. . 
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The ſeed of this dew-rate flax is un- 
doubtedly very good, and there is alſo 
leſs trouble attends the flax; but it 1s 
not ſo good in quality, neither do I 
think it yields ſo well. Indeed it is 
ſcarca ever done, but in a country 
that has not the conveniency of water. 


. © 
. 
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AS! have reminded my reader to 
take great care that his tops 
of flax be kept all one way, and the 
roots even, it's to be hoped that my 


former caution may prove ſufficient, if 
not, it will occaſion the more labour to 


the breaker, ſo it muſt be very even at 


the roots, befor it h put in the break» 
ers, or he can agver make good work. 


Wherefore, before he begins to break, 
let him take a ſheaf, and flacken the 
band, but not looſe it quite; then 
chop the root end on the ground; 
this done, pull all the looſe rubbiſh it 
has gather'd from it; then take a little 
more than he can hold in one hand, 
and again jump it even at the root; 
take hold as near the top as poſſible, 
ſo as to hold it faſt; then take a ny i 
0 
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of the top from under the hand, bring 
it round the flax, and lap it rownd his 
thumb,*by which ke may hold it faſter 
than if he had no mote than his fingers 
could meet about; bend it two or 
three times backwards and forwards, ſo 
as to make it ſupple cloſe to the hand; 

put it into the breaks, keep it chin 
ſpread in them, and: as " He” works it, 

turn it often. | 


When the root is wk let him 
ſtroak it ſmooth, and pull the end ; 
then break the top end, ind the: root- 
end again. 


Being thus Preise Iet him ag to 
ſwingle, holding it in the nick of the 

ſwingle-ſtock, with the leſt hand, and 
the fwingle hand in the right; Jet him 
always hit the top of the ſtock above 
the nick, and it will e down 


paſt the nick with full force N 
the fax. 


Vol. Lt: TO When 
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When the root-end is ſwingled once 
over, hackle the top: end with the foot- 
hackle,: to take out the rough toy 
and ſhoves which are hard to fetch 
out effoctualhy with the ſingle Toy 


alone. 7708 £16 bew, J 0 . [113 98 


16 Ag m .2M 

Wben the . is Thy and rightly 

watered, it is eaſih ny ap three times 

going over with the ſwingle hand 

will be ſufficient to clean it from 
mare. choad ei ho ods dT 


If it * dad ſwingled * a — 
workman, it will be quite clear of tom 
to all appearance, before it goes into 
the hackle; ſo that it will be eaſy to 
count every harle in it, and the root 

ill be as even as a pound of candles 
and look as gloſſy, after the ſwingle 
hand, as it does after the hackle. ub 


— 


"Ns we de a Seel of flax Geſtel 
to this perfection, in Ireland, that will 
fetch, in the rough, from lixty- eight 
to ſeventy ſhillings per hundred, we may 
venture 


-< 


. BB © , = 
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„„ . that the moſt. 
eſſential Part of this noble branch, 
which dught to be the firſt introduced, 
has at laſt found its n into this 
kingdom. - gaiob of 29 N v497 


But though I have given rules, as 
above, for a ſwingler, I am certain it's 
impoſſible to make a workman with- 
out ocular demoaſtration. | 


Tt is true, if a learner had an old 
workman to look at, two or three 
days, theſe diess would be of 
great uſe to facilitate his inſtructi- 
ons. 


Whatever you do, beware not to 
dry any flax with the fire, or even 
the ſun, after it gets a ſweat in the 
mow; for if you do, it will certainly 
reduce both the value and weight, mak - 
ng! it light, fuſſy, and battle. 


Ihe often been told by the Iriſh, 


that they thought it impoſſible to 4 | 
hex 


iſh 


flax with fite, 


— 


. 
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ing. 


J have told the Engl 
for ſo doir 


hand, when I 


. 


flax without fre; and on the other 
wondered as much, thinking them 


that the Iriſh dried their 


they 


ver * ignorant 
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HAP. VI. 
Obſervations. an flax-ſeed, of its being 


worn out or tired, and how to refreſh 


Lax-ſeed is a very deceitful grain; 
F for, though 1t may look well to 
the eye, yet 1t may not be worth a 
nny a cart-load, for ſowing. In- 
deed, if it be of a good quality, it's 
no worſe for looking well, by being l 
clean and bright, &c. 


The Engliſh flax-farmers are as much 

Jon their honour in ſupporting the cha- 

racter of their ſeed, as that of their 

horſes; nay more ſo; for its impoſſible 

for a perſon to ſell a parcel of ſeed 

amongſt them, at any price, if he be 

not known to be in a good breed (as 

they call it:) ſo that he muſt be well 

AP known to be a man of a good charac- 
ee, and his ſeed well vouched. 


It 
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It 1s incredible to tell the difference 
there is in flax-ſeed; which I have ſeen 
proved more than once: an inſtance 
or two I beg leave to mention, viz. 


A farmer of my acquaintance lived 
about twenty miles from the flax coun- 
try, and tho' no farther off, yet he was 
quite a ſtranger to the branch; but 
as he was a puſhing, ſcheming man, 
he made a journey over to the Iſle of 
Axy in Lincolnſhire, the moſt famous 
part in all England for flax. He ſtay- 
ed a few days among the farmers; and, 
as he was a ſmart, ſenſible man, with- 
out doubt, returned as well inſtructed 
as the nature of ſuch a journey would 
admit. 


Upon which he ploughed up twenty 
acres of good old lay-land, and ſowed 
it with flax- ſeed; which he bought at 
an oil-mill, and which he ſaid, looked 
very well, being large, bright, and 
clean, and grew very vigorouſly till it 
was about fourteen inches long ; where- 

- upon 
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upon it made a full ſtop, began to bloſ- 
ſom, and never got to be half a yard 
in length. He was greatly ſurpriſed at 
ſuch a diſappointment ; and, as the land 
was good, could not unriddle the my- 


ſtery. 


However, he was not diſcouraged 
beyond hope; as he remembered that 
the flax-farmers, (when he was in the 
flax- country) ſold their ſeed for four 
pounds per quarter; ſo that if he made 
no uſe of the flax, the ſeed, as he ap- 
prehended, would pay him better than 
any thing he could have ſowed his land 
with. 


Upon this preſumption, he took a 
ſample, and went to ſell it at the time 
of year; but not a grain could he diſ- 
poſe of, at any price, though the farm- 
ers were ſelling, one to another, at 
four pounds a quarter. 


He wrote me a pitiful letter com- 
plaining of the flax-farmers, believing 


they 
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they combined againſt him, not to buy 
his ſeed, in order to deter him from 
ſowing any more. 


Hereupon I adviſed him to employ 
a perſon to fell it for him by com- 
miſſion, and recommended a noted flax- 
buyer to him for that purpoſe. 


He took my advice, by which means 
he fold his ſeed at four pounds per 
uarter. However, it was a bad job 
for all fides, the buyers loſt their crop, 
and the ſellers their credit. 


The flax was ſo ſhort that it could 
not be wrought; and as to him who 
fold the feed by commiſhon, he has 
told me fince, that his credit was hurt 
ſo much, by ſelling the ſaid parcel of 
bad feed, that he never could fell a 


peck ſince, in the commiſſion way. 


This ſhews how cautious a farmer 
ought to be in the choice of his ſeed. 
Amongit many inſtances of this ſort, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall only mention one more, that 


happened to mylelt. 


About three years ago, I happened 
to be one buſhel ſhort in finiſhing 


about my acres I ſowed that year, 


with good ſeed of my own rearing. 
The field I finiſhed in, contained twelve 
acres, and was very good land; where- 
fore I thought it a pity to let any of the 
land lie idle. 


Hereupon I bought ſome ſeed at a 
venture, which looked well, and grew 
vigorous as the reſt of the field, till it 
was near half a yard long; and then 
it made a full ſtop ; bloſſomed, ſeeded, 
and grew no more, tho' all the reſt of 
the field, was from a yard, to a yard 
and quarter long. 


A more demonſtrable proof I never 
ſaw; for it was put into a ſack where- 
in the good ſeed had been; and as ſome 
grains of the good ſeed ſtuck to the ſack 

Vol. I. [ and 
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and mixed, 1t was eaſy to gather every 
ſtalk of flax that grew from the good 
ſeed, being above twice the length of 
the bad ſpecies. 


Moreover, the branches of the good 
ſeed were long, and one aſpiring above 
another, having a leader above all the 
reſt, 


But it 1s not ſo with the bad fort, 
of which the branches are all of a 
height, ſo that the top will be as even 
ns a cliped hedge. hen flax comes 
to have ſuch a top, and abates ſo much 
in heighth, it is a ſore ſign that the 
ſeed is tired, bad, and worn out. 


Perhaps my reader would be glad 
to know what I mean by ſeed being 
tired, as alſo how to help tired ſeed, 
&c. which 1s as follows, viz. 


Firſt, let us conſider that it is from 


the hot climates that this ſeed comes, 


namely from North America and Riga. 
It 


of www WBw_” =. i lll.c. 
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It is true that the heat in the latter, 
only continues about three months; 
but that is the ſeaſon in which the flax 
grows, during which time it is exceed- 
ing warm. 


The heat in America holds much 
longer; and it is well known, that 
plant or vegetable, Which produces a 
fluid ſubſtance, will ripen, in fruit and 
ſeed, to a greazer perfection there, than 
it will in our colder climates, the ſkin 
being thin, kind nature, as it were, crams 
her reſcepticles full of rich juices ſuited 
to each plant, &c. | 


This, in flax-ſeed is demonſtrably 
proved by the oil-mills, as they find a 
conſiderable larger produce of oil from 
foreign new ſeed, than from ſeed that 
has been repeatedly ſown for many 
years in England, tho' the latter ſhall 
look brighter, larger, and plumper 
than tha former. 


The 
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The ſeed therefore certainly degene- 
rates by not producing fo much oil in 
our cold climates, but inſtead of oil a 
thick ſkin, and within it a groſs pulpy 
ſubſtance; and the longer it is ſown 
here, the more it runs to this harſh un- 
kind matter. 


Now this oil is the very life and 
ſpirit of the flax; therefore, as this 
abates in quantity, the flax abates in 
its length and value. 


Without doubt, were a parcel of ſeed, 
that is quite run tired in England, taken 
to thoſe hot countries, and ſown, it would 
in time regain its former good quality. 


But, let not my brother farmers be 
deterred from ſaving ſeed in theſe cold- 
er climates under fear of its degene- 
rating, for be aſſured it may be ſown 
four or five years before the degeneracy 
can be perceived, and then but in a 
ſmall degree; ſo that it will laſt fifteen 
or twenty years before 1t need be chang- 


ed; 
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ed; but I only mention theſe particu- 
lars, in order to lead the flax grower 
thoroughly into this branch. 


The farmers in England have a way 
of reſting their ſeed (as they call it) 
which is done by barreling it up, and 
letting it ſtand a year or two without 
ſowing ; the longer it ſtands the better. 
This was diſcovered by chance. 


A farmer happened to ſpare ſome 
ſeed after ſowing, he let it ſtand two 
years; and, when he came to ſow it 
at the ed of that term among ſome 
ſeed of the ſame ſort, but which had 
been kept ſowing each year, it 2 
ped it in length eight inches. 
accidental experiment has brought on 
a general practice, as it is found to re- 
freſh the ſeed in a ſurptiz ing man- 
ner. 


There is no accounting for this amend- 
ment, otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that 
the pulp and ſkin meliorates by the eva 


ee 
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poration of the watry particles, and by 
the cruder parts being mellowed and 
melted down, (as it were) into the bo- 
dy of the oil. 


Thus any fort of ſeed of an oily na- 
ture, ſuch as rape-muſtard, or cole- ſeed, 
will produce the more oil, the older it 


is; and it is oil (as faid before) which 


is the very eſſence of flax. 


A farther caution 1s neceſlary, that 
your ſeed be clear from button-ſeed, 
which 1s a very pernicious weed, and a 
great enemy to flax: for where this gets 
footing, the flax-ſeed muſt be con- 
demned for oil, be it of ever ſo good a 
quality, ſo fatal is this weed to it. 


The ſeed of this weed is white and 
very ſmall, not as large as the ſmalleſt 
grain of muſtard-ſeed ; but there are 
as many joined together in a bunch as 
make a head of about the ſize and 
likeneſs of a waiſt- coat button, from 
whence it takes its name of button- ſeed. 


It 
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It grows on a ſmall ſtalk which twiſts 
round the flax, as ivy about a tree, ſo 
that there is no getting quit of it either 
by weeding or ſwingling, as it will not 
part the flax along with the ſhove, 
and the increaſe is ſo very great, that if 
there be only a few ſtalks in an acre of 
flax, this year, the next it may deſtroy 
— whole crop. 


There is another bad ſeed which is 
by ſome called wild-willow, and by 
others corn-bind. This is not much 
unlike hemp- ſeed, only not quite ſo 
large; it alſo twiſts round the flax as 
ivy round a tree, which makes it im- 
poſſible to be weeded out; however, 
as the ſeed 15 large, it with ſtay in a 
ſieve that will let flax-ſeed through, by 
which means it may be kept clear with 
care, and tho' it is not fo multiplying 
a feed as button-ſeed, yet it 1s a great 
enemy to flax, and ought to be guarded 
— 


There 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of flax-ſeed 
which might be explained, were it worth 
while to go to the nicety of matters, 
but as I have no intention to ſwell this 
work with matters of ſpeculation, or 
with any thing that is not of immedi- 
ate conſequence to the farmers, I ſhall 
only mention two principal ſeeds from 
whence we derive our growth; namely, 
that of America, and that of Riga. 


The former is a bright bay ſeed, and 
produces a fine ſmall flax; but the Riga 
is moſtly a dark bay, broad flat ſeed; 
it produces a groſs tall flax, which I am 
apt to think is moſt ſuitable for this 
degenerating climate, for it is eaſily cu- 
red and made finer by ſowing it = 
what thicker on the ground. 


I got the beſt breed of ſeed I ever 
had from Memmill in Riga. This 
Riga-ſeed will laſt longer good than 
American-ſced, in England or Ireland; 
but it is not ſo beautiful to the eye, nei- 

ther 
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ther is it of ſo high a price in Dublin 


as American ſeed. 


There is a ſort of ſeed which comes 
from France, when ſown here, pro- 
duces a fine flax, but ſo puney, ſhort, 
and ſmall, that it is ſcarce worth reap- 
ing. I once ſowed ſome (by way of 
trial,) but loſt my crop. I have alſo 
ſeen others ſuffer by it, therefore would 
have my reader to guard againſt it. 


r Vol. I. K C HAP. 
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CHAP. VII 


Directions how to make French ſieves, 
and their uſe. 


RENCH ſieves, ſo called, as 

they came from French Flan- 

ders. My father was the firſt who in- 

troduced them into England, about ſix- 
ty years ago. | 


The rim is about three feet diameter, 
and three inches deep; the bottom is 
made of parchment; two are made uſe 
of, and called a ſet; one of them goes 
under the name of riddle, and the 
other ſieve. 


The riddle is punched with a hole 
thus, = it lets through the flax- ſeed 


being flat, and any round or ſquare 
ſeeds ſtay in the riddle. 


The ſieve is punched with a round 
hole thus, © which lets through the 
{mall 
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ſmall round ſeeds, ſuch as rape, muſ- 
tard, ketlock, or button-ſeed, but the 
flax-ſeed ſtays in the ſieve. Theſe 
holes muſt be punched to an exact ſize, 
or they are uſeleſs. 


There is a particular art in dreſſing 
with theſe ſives, which I ſhall ſpare 
myſelf the trouble of explaining, as it 
is impoſſible to be executed without 
ſeeing it put in practice; and even then 
it is not eaſily learned. 


There is not above ſix pair of theſe 
ſieves in England, and about as many 
men who are capable of dreſſing with 
them. It is a calling of itſelf; and, at 
the time of ſowing, they are very buſi- 
ly employed. A farmer pays about 
two ſhillings per quarter for to have his 
ſeed dreſſed in them. None requires 
to be dreſſed in this manner, ſave ſuch 
as have run to weeds; and, in this caſe, 
though it is difficult to get the right 
knack of dreſſing or turning the ſieves, 


yet 
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yet the ſtirring of them any way, will 
clear a great deal of dirt, and ſeeds 


Out. 


The expence of a ſet of theſe ſieves, 
at a moderate computation, is three 
pounds; and one ſet, and two men will 
clean all the flax-ſeed for ten or fifteen 
miles round in a flax country. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 
On Min ter-flax. 


E may truly call that winter-flax 
which is ſown in Autumn, 
to ſtand the Winter, i it being about re 
months longer in the ground than 
common. 


In my travels through Ireland, 
I; have met with ſeveral perſons that 
told me, they had made trial of this 
method, ay {ome {peaks in favour of 
it, but there are many more, who con- 
demn it. 


RF: was often aſked the reaſon why I 
took no notice of it in my firſt Edition? 
My anſwer was, that I thought it of no 
utility to the public, as I had tried it 
long ago, and found it did not anſwer ; 

therefore I omitted taking any notice of 
it for that reaſon. The particulars of 
the trials I made are as follow, viz. 


Obſerving where the flax ſeed had 


been 
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been accidentally ſcattered in Au- 
tumn, and that it grew, or kept green all 
winter; I concluded that this method 
might be improved upon ; therefore, 
I was determined to be convinced by 
a fair trial, and for that reaſon, in Oc- 
tober 17 59, ſowed one acre, in the mid- 
dle of a twelve acre field, tilled well, and 
managed it in every other degree as it 
ought to be. 


About the middle of March fol- 
lowing, I ſowed the remainder of 
the ſaid field with the ſame ſort of 
ſeed. The winter flax got to be 
about five inches long before the ſe- 
verity of the winter came on; after 
which, it grew no more, but from the 

| firſt froſt, changed its healthy dark 
green, to that of a ſickly pale green, 
and at ſpring never regained its former 
healthy complexion. 


After the ſpring-flax came up to be 
about five inches long, I fet ſticks, 
as marks to both ſorts. 

The 
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The fpring-flax grew above one Inch 


in twenty-four hours. But the win- 


ter- flax grew half an inch only. 


'The winter-flax was ready to pull 
three weeks before the ſpring-flax ; 
and at pulling was ſcarcely thirty 
inches long: The ſpring flax was 
about a yard and ſeven inches, ſo that it 
was longer than the former by thirteen 


inches, or thereabouts. The win- 


ter flax branched or ſpread great- 
; 8-19 top, ſo conſequently pro- 
uced more ſeed, which indeed, by 


the by, 15 no recommendation. 


The year following I made another 
{mall trial, which was attended with 
much the ſame conſequences; therefore, 
I was thoroughly convinced that winter 
flax is not an advantageous crop. 


Ihe failure in winter-flax, may be 
accounted for in the following few 
words, viz. 


It's 
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It's to be conſidered, that flax in its 
nature, is truſting to one leader, the 
top of which is exceeding tender, inſo- 
much that if any thing wound it 
1 (ever ſo little) it will grow no more, 
but ſtrike or ſpread out into ſide- 
branches, which is of no other uſe; 
} than to bear the ſeed, being of a poor 
towey quality, therefore comes off in 
dreſſing as ſuch. 
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If aflie, or what is commonly called 
a flax-flea, happen to bite or wound the 
leader, or top of a ſtalk of flax, when 
at five or ſix inches long, it ſtagnates its 
growth, and makes it ſhort, coarſe and 
| ſtunty, much reſembling a young fir-tree 
that has loſt its leader. I found the 
froſt had pinched the tender leader 
of my winter-flax, which made it lia- 
ble to the ſaid ill conſequences. 


Another thing is, that flax-land muſt 
; be harrow'd very fine, at the time of 
| ſowing ; therefore much wet wea- 
ther in winter makes it cement, or 


bake 
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bake together, which helps to bind the 
flax in the ground and retard its growth. 
Any land is certainly better and fitter 
for a crop, that, after a ſevere winter, 1s 
opened, broke up or pulverized in ſpring, 
as it ſweetens and proves of great utility 
thereto. 
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CI AR x. 
On flax amongſt potatoes. 


IF flax-feed be ſown among pota- 

toes ſet with the plough, (as di- 
rected in this treatiſe,) there is no doubt 
but it will anſwer very well, as the po- 
tatoes is ſet thin and in drills, having 
about eighteen inches between each 
drill, and about ten inches between each 
potatoe; by this the tops of the pota- 
toes and the flax does not incommode 
or croud each other, having room 
enough for each to flouriſh. 


The potatoes ſet thus, will ſpread 
under ground and produce a far bet- 
ter crop than when planted thick, as 
the tops by this warm ſituation, draws 
one another up weak and tender; and 
nature being ſo profuſe in throwing 
her bounty upwards to ſupport ſo much 
uſeleſs top, robs herſelf of the ſalts ſhe 
ought to reſerve to enlarge the potatoes. 


In 
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In the year 1 765, I receiv'd the high- 


eſt premium in Ireland, for ſaving the 
molt and beſt flax- ſeed amongſt pota- 
toes. I ſaved 48 pecks of 85 ſeed, 
and only the land was ſubject to weeds, 
and had little pains beſtowed to clean 
it, or I might have had as much more; 
the potatoes was very good alſo. I 
ſet 4 with the plough as directed in 
this treatiſe. 


As ſoon as the potatoes was planted, 
I ſowed the ſeed the broadcaſt way, at 
the rate of eight quarts to the acre, 
and 1n order to try experience, I raked 
and rolled ſome, but the moſt part of it, 
did nothing to after ſowing, but left it 
uncovered, which proved the beſt crop; 
and tho' it may ſeem odd to my reader, 
yet it may be eaſily accounted for. 


It is to be obſerved, that flax-ſecd 
being of an oily nature, is of a great 
attraction, inſomuch, that if a field be 
ſown, and not covered by harrowing 
or otherwiſe, the ſecond day after jow- 
ing, it will be impoſſible to find a ſingle 


gram, 
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FI 


grain, particularly if there fall in the 
mean time, either dew or rain, or if 1 it 
be ſown in green mold. Fach 1 
gathers the fine particles of earth about 
it, being candid (as it were) with mold, 

and much reſembles : a com fit, ſo that 
after the ſecond day (as obſerved) 
one loſes it inſenſihly, and fees no 
more of .it till it riſes at top of the 
plant, which will be in about five days 
after it is ſown. The firſt time I found 
this out, [ was greatly alarmed, as fol- 


lows, viz. 


In 1753, J had a large field ready to 
ſow on a (arday, and having a call from 


home, J fent a man to ſow the fiel 

and ordered jt to be harrowed once in 
a place when ſown. At my coming 
home I was told the field was ſown, 
but about an acre of it left oven 
On Monday I ſent to finiſh the field, 
but the ſervant returned i in a great hur- 
ry, telli ing! me that the birds had picked 
vp all the ſeed; upon this Las well as 
the reſt of the family, an dfoms of my 
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deine went to fee if it was ne- 


ceſſary to ſow it over again. 


We ſought a conſiderable time, and 
could not find a ſingle grain; therefore 


: 


had concluded to ſow it over again; 
but by Chance, I found a grain by 
rubbing the mold between my fingers; 
this learned me how to feck for it, 
after which I found ſeyeral grains can- 
died with a coat of mold, and very 
A 


if 


In order to fee the reſult of this, I 
left it as jt was, without harrqwing, 
and I never had a finer crop; I believe 
every grain grew, and all (ſtarted as it 
were) fairly together, and not one grain 
buried deeper than another; phich is 
not. the kale when harromed, for when 
it happens that the ſeed fall to the hot- 
tom of a drill or ſeam, made by the 
pins, (which may be the cafe with 
more (ha half of the ſged) it will be 
covered perhaps, two inches, or more 
deep, therefore longer in coming up 

through 
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through ſo much mold by ſeveral days, 
than that which lies on the ſurface; 
therefore it may be juſtly called a ſe- 
cond growth; and a ſecond growth in 
any crop is bad, but worſe in flax 
than any other; as thoſe plants which 
firſt comes up is generally the ſtrong- | 
eſt and maintains their vigour, by be- 
ing more open, and expoſed to freſh 
air; but the ſecond or under-growth, 
is partly debarred from this advantage, 
being ſhaded or kept under by their 
over bearing predominant enemies, 
therefore rendered ſmall and fickly. |] 
have proved this ſo often, that I believe 
I ſhall never cover a grain of flax-ſeed 
more. 7 


Thoſe that would raiſe flax-ſeed 
amongſt trenched potatoes with ſucceſs, 
muſt adhere to the following rules, 
VIZ. 


1. Never ſow flax-ſeed on land that 
is ſubject to red-worms. 


2. Do 


at 
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2. Do not plant your potatoes near- 
er than a foot of each other. 


3. Never dig your trenches deep to 
throw up bad mold, but make them 
wide and ſhallow, except the under 
ſtratum be of a good lome, or black 
rich haſle earth; but if the under ſtra- 
tum be of a fox-ſand, a red or blue 
clay, or of a hungry brown, or red 
cankered, poiſonous earth, com- 
monly in England, called ramill, a 
man may as well throw his ſeed into 
the ſea as on ſuch land; and I be- 
lieve three-fourths of Ireland is ſubject 
to ſuch a bottom. Indeed the lands 
of Ireland is very changeable, it is not 
uncommon to ſee two or three different 
ſorts in one field. | 


On my travels through Ireland, I 
met with ſeveral complaints, that flax 
miſſed, which had been ſown amongſt 
potatoes, and has often been ſhewn the 
ground, which was always attended 

with 
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with cottfequences as above + therefore 
it behoves every perſon, to confider 
the land he has to work in, or he 
can never be ſuccefsful in his enter- 
prizes; but whether the land be good 
or bad, or whether he freafis to fow flat 
among his potatoes or not, it is a great 
miſtake to ſet his potatoes thick, as by 
that the land is fpent by ſupporting thi 
laxuriant tops; whereas, if they ſt66d 
thin, there would be a free circulation 
for att, and the potatoes would fprexd 
the more utider ground. This is Ebi 
dent, even to 4 weak underſtanding. 


AT ABLE of expence and profit 
F an acre of white flax, were it 
raiſed is Ireland, after the Engliſh 
method, as ee in Chap. ] I. 


One Iriſh acre of flax at 7 yards to the 
perch, will produce 7 5 ſtone, at 8s. per 
ſtone - - 2 30 0 0 


The expence of ſaid acre is as follows: 


To plonghing, barowing- and ſowing, 0 10 © 
To 3 buſhels of flax-ſeed, at 10s. per 1 10 © 
To rolling ſaid acre Ii" jen 0 1 


O 

To pulling - - o8 9 
To drawing to the water, at a reaſonable 
_ diſtance, and ſodding - — 0 5 
To treading in the pit 0 1 
'To taking i it out, and ſpreading on ao graſs O 5 
Tq turning it on the graſs - o O 
To gathering up and drawing home we IE? 
To breaking and ſwingling without fire the 

above 75 ſtone, at 18. 2d. per ſtone 4 7 


W OOGOODOO 


To land- rent, ſuppoſe in or about the 
centre of Ireland, 15-0 


Total expence 8 18 © 


Clear profit. C. 21 2 0 


Note, I have only charged the ſaid 75 ſtone at 88, 
per ſtone, but Mr. Patt Ewing, jun. in Dublin, has 
a large quantity of Engliſh flax ſhipped at Hull in 
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imported to Dublin never reached that price, within 


| Expence attending faid acre if ordered as directed 


82: Ta8LE for Chap. I. 


Yorkſbire, for Dublin, the beginning of Nov. 1763, 
which none of it coſt any leſs than 88 öd. per ſtone, 
and by the time it arrives in Dublin, will coſt at leaſt 
10s. per ſtone, which is 4l. a hundred weight in the 
rough. Is not this a demonſtrable proof, that the 
Engliſh has got a method of raiſing flax ſuperior to 
all the world, when the beſt flax that ever was 


I6s. a hundred weight. | 


A TABLE for CHAP. III. 


The profit and expence on an acre of flax, raiſed as di. 
refted inthe above Chapter. ' 


To yo ſtone of flax at 7s. 6d. per ſtone 25 5 0 
To 18 Buſhels of ſeed, at 10s. per Buſhel 9 0 0 


£34: 50 


in ſaid Chap. 3. 


To plowing, harrowing and ſowing O 10 0 
To three Buſhels of ſeed at 108. per buſhe] 1 10 0 
To rolling — — — o 10 
To pulling _ — o 80 
To ſtacking, and turn ſtacking — — 0 20 
To drawing home, ſuppoſe a mile — 0 20 
Toriplng — _ — 0100 


1.3 30 


lv turning it on the graſs — 


To 65 ſtone of flax, at ys. per ſtone — 22 ff 0 


O 1 
L 1 
To rolling _ — O 1 
O 8 


Tag for Chap. III. 


Prought over 
To thraſhing; por ſhelling the ſeed at a mill, 
and winnowing — 12:70 

To drawing the flax to the pit, * 225 a mile 

and ſodding— — O 

To treading in the pit — O 

To taking, out of-the pit, and Ding 0 
0 
O 


To gathering up and leading 8 
To breaking and ſcutching without-Aire, 


70 ſtone, at 18 4d. per ſtone — — 4 13 4 
To rent for land _ — I o 
Total expence 10 1110 


Neat profit /. 24 3 2 


A TABLE for CHAP. IV. 


The 4 — 1 ari ing Fob an acre of ſred-flax, 
managed as directed in the above Chapier. 


To 20 buſhels of flax- ſeed, at 10s. per lo 0 0 


Expence attending faid acre of flax. 


To ploughing, harrowing, and ſowing, 
To 2 buſhels of ſeed at 10s. per — 


To pulling =— — — 
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Brought over 
To turning when ſpread on the das- dubble 
To gathering, brir ging and draw ing home 
To beatiug out the 20 buſnels of ſeed 
To drawing to the water, ſuppoſe 2 
To turning it in the pit — 
To taking it out and rickling — — 
To binding and drawing home — — 
To breaking and ſwingling 65 — at 18. 
4d per ſtone, without fire 
Th land rent | 


24 1 


Total expence 
Total produce 


Clear profit 23 12 10 


—ͤ— Tr —ꝙ'— — 
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A TABLE for CHAP. V. 


The expence and profit of one acre of flax, raiſed i 
the method laid down in the above Chapter. | 


To 55 ſtone of flax at 6s. per ſtone 16 100 
To 20 Buſhels of flax ſeed at 1os. per 10 0 0 


Total produce 
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0 The — og the ſaid acre of flax. 
6 
0 To plowing harrowing and fowing o 16 0 
0 To rolling oO I G 
0 To 3 Buſhells.of ſeed, at 196: per Baſhel 1 10 © 
0 To pulling — o 8 o 
0 To turning when on the flax · ſtubblo 0 0 6 
0 To gahering, binding, and leachag home o 5 0 
[ To beating gut, and winnowimg, o 6 o 
ö 8 To leading and ſpreading it on the graſs 0 30 
5 0 Jo turning it on the gras — 0 06 
— Jo gathering, binding and leading e 0 5 0 
2 2 To breaking and ſwingling without fire, | 
5 0 the bones at 8. 4d. = tone aeg 
—— To land en mes) | — A 21530 
10 e 
Total Balg pes 
Total — AU 06 e 
| 1 W Neat Profit _— oh 1s 28 
s ft+ -/ 62 
db) | 
is] | 
10 0 F | 
9 * | 
10 9 
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CHAP. XI. 
Remarks on the foregoing tables. 


Have been very exact in calcu- 
lating the foregoing tables; there- 
fore my reader may rely on what 1 
have ſet forth, as 4 cannot be mif- 
taken, knowing every part of it ſo well; 
it is nothing to me, to calculate, or eſti- 
mate tables of this ſort, in any part of 
the two Kingdoms as I have had fo 
many repeated trials, and am ſo well 
acquainted with the value of land, 
labour and commodities, in almoſt 
every part therein. 


[ have fixed the tables, ſuppoſing 
the flax to be all of an equal goodneſs, 
as it would be impoſſible for me to 
eſtimate for different crops (a farmer 
may chance to have) without ſeeing 
them: But, he ſeeing the tables and 
different methods of management, 
muſt be the beſt judge, which ma- 

nagement 
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nagement or table will anſwer beſt for 
the crop he ſees himſelf poſſeſſed of. 
But in order to aſſiſt him as far as I 
am able, by a theorical leſſon, let him 
obſerve the following rules. 


1. If your flax be very long and fine, 
and either does, or is likely to lodge if 
rain come; if your markets or ſituation 
be ſuch, as to have a call for fine flax, 
then pull it for white flax, and follow 


1 the direction for Chap. I. 


2. If your crop be a ſtout fair- ſtand- 
ing one, and à degree coarſer than the 
above; if your ſeed be of a good kind, 
ſo that you would be glad to fave it, 
and that you have plenty of labourers 
to attend at the ripling of it, which 
indeed is a great clog upon this ſort 
of flax, at this buſy ſeaſon of the 
year. If your ſituation, manufactories 
or markets, be ſuch as have a call 
for this ſecond rate-flax, then manage 


this crop as directed in Chap. 3. 
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3. If your flax be thin or ſhort, or 
inclined to a large buſhy top, which 
will produce a great deal of ſeed, (tho 
indeed this ſeed ſhould be ſold for oil 
as it is not good in natures) if you 
be ſcarce of hands at this buſy time 
of the year. Alſo if you be ſcarce, or 
would not be at the labonr of making 
pits, but have drains, (which if not run- 
ning water will do very well to ſwim 
this flax in:) if your ſituation, manu- 
factories, or markets be ſuch as to have 
a call for this third rate flax, then ma- 
nage it as directed in Chap. 4. 


4. If your crop of flax be thick, or 
coarſe ſtalked, (commonly in England 
called round or coarſe bunned:) if your 
ſituation be diſtant from water: alſo if 
yourfituation for manufaQtory or markets 
be ſuch as to have a call for coarſe flax, 
ſo that your regard be more for the feed 
than flax, then manage it as in Chap. 5- 


My reader may have one eye upon 
his crop, and the other upon the fore- 


going 
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going hints, therefore may eaſily de- 
termine which to purſue. 


But tho” it is no more than neceſſary 
to verſe my reader in every method, 
yet the firſt and fourth chapters is what 
I would chiefly recommend, being the 
moſt profitable and leaſt ſubſect ro miſ- 
carrtages, badneſs of weather, or hurry 
of other buſineſs, &c. as alfo the lands 
and manufacturies of Ireland, ate fo 
circumſtanced, as not to fail anſwering 
for one, if not for both of theſe crops, 
almoſt to every farmer; as thete is in 
moſt patts of Ireland, a call for both 
coarfe and fine flax, and there is fewfields 
but what has two or more ſorts of ſoil 
or earth in them; perhaps one ſide of a 


field may be in a hollow or bottom, 
which is generally the deepeft and che 
eſt ſoil, therefore will produce a finer 


and longer flax, which is moſt apt to 
lodge. The hilly part of the field may 
be gravelly or ſandy, which will 
produce a ſhorter flax; ſo between 
the two, the farmer may ſuit himſelf 
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with both ſortof flax and ſeed too, which 
will divide his crop to be managed in 
two ſeaſons, and will prevent hurry, 


ſo that he may get eaſier through it. 
Obſerve, that coarſe or "Os Ralk 


ed flax, will take a ſhorter time in 
watering or graſſing; than fine ſmall 
ſtalked, therefore ought to be watered 
in ſeperatc pits: The former is gene- 
rally thiner ſkined, therefore not ſo 
good as the latter Waller ſort. Flax 
will not bear to be ſown thin for the 
above reaſon, except regard be had to 
ſeed alone. Three buſhels of ſound 
ſeed is the true complement for an Iriſh 
acre, at ſeven yards to the perch, and 
160 perches to the acre. By the ſame 
rule, two buſhels is ſufficient for an 
Eng liſh acre, at five. yards and an half 
to = perch; the Proportion is near 
alike. | n 
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ESTAS TITER 


On Hemp. 


CHA P. XII. 


Directious for ſowing and mana ging 


Hemp and the ſeed in perfection. 


HE ſeaſon for ſowing hemp is 
from the firſt of April to the 
middle of May. Ir requires a deep, 
rich ſoil, if ſummer fallow the better; 
though ſtubbles will do, provided they 
be fine, and well tilled by a winter fal- 
low, and well manured. They muſt 
be ploughed early in autumn, and twice 
more in ſpring before ſowing. After 
the laſt ploughing, ſow. the feed, and 
if the land be cloddy or rough, pul- 
verize it alternately, with the harrow 
and roller. 


Contrive to ſow the moſt weedy 
ground you have with hemp-leed, as 
it will moſt effectually kill the weeds; 
and bring the ground into a good tilth 
for any ſort of crop that mey follow 


P. it; 
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it; but wheat is moſt commonly uſed, 
and has been found moſt ſucceſsful. 


There are two ſorts of hemp that 
grow promiſcuouſly through one ano- 
ther, namely, the ſummer and winter 
hemp, otherwiſe called male and fe- 
male: the male or winter hemp bears 
the ſeed; the female or ſummer hemp 
bears none, and 1s ripe for pulling at 
leaſt two months before the ſeed or 
male hemp. 


About the latter end of July, the 
female hemp will be ready to pull, as 
will be evident from its turning a pale 
yellow, and tne leaves withering and 
falling oft; when at the ſame time the 
ſeed-hemp will be in its full vigour of 
growing, and the feed ſcarcely formed. 


The female hemp being thus ready 
for pulling, go along the furrows and 
pick it out from the male; but, if you 
happen to break any ſtalks of the ſeed 
or male hemp, pull them up _ 
wit 


On Hemp. 93 
with the female, as alſo any ſmall ad- 
hemp that _ happen to: _ in the 
furrows, | 


After bull, tye it in peddling 
ſheaves, with a band at each end3-and 
for watering it, obſerve the ſame directi- 
ons as for white flax. Rate and graſs 
it alſo the ſame way, obſerving the ſame 
tokens in every caſe, 


Some will fave no ſeed, but pull all 
together, as female or ſummer he 
this is the leaſt trouble, but not the 
molt profit, particularly if the hemp be 
a groſs ſtrong crop; but indeed if it be 
a ſmall ſhort crop, it may anſwer as 
well; for, when it is rightly managed 
in the white or female manner, it will 
fetch from four and fix pence to five 
and fix pence per ſtone; which is about 
two ſhillings a ſtone 2 than ſeed or 

peeled hemp. will g It muſt 'be 
breaked — Ara 0p del as fun, 
and without fire. 


As 
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even place for a threſhing- floor in the 


the water, ſet it up to dry, as directed 


peeling is good winter work for women 
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As to the ſeed-hemp, let it ſtand 
until the ſeed be ripe, which is gene- 


rally about the latter end of Septem- 
- ber; then pull it and tye it up with 


one band near the top, and ſet it up to 


When ready for lg make an 


field; 


and ſpread a winnow-ſheet, on 
which it muſt be threſhed. When 
threſhed, tye it up with two bands, 
and water it, fink it with ſods as whits 


flax. ; 


When enough rated, take it out ' of 


for PRICES flax. See Page 42. 


Being ON ſet up, it will ſoon be 
dry to take home for peeling. This 


and children; if it be large hemp it 
will be got peeled for two-pence a 
ſtone, but if ſmall, it will coſt two- 


pence halfpenny. At times I have paid 
| three 


. D 


three- pence, but that was in a country 
where the people were ſtrangers to ſuch 


work; a child of ten or twelve years old, 


if active, will peel two ſtone a day, and 
the ſtalks are good fireing for them, as 
it is generally peeled at their own abodes. 


The hemp-ſeed is winnowed as other 


grain; but it is often deceitful, as a 


great deal of it will be hollow within, 
and have no kernel, though it will 
look near as well to the eye as the beſt; 
therefore the buyer ought to inſpect 


nicely into it, and to try its weight, 


which is the ſafeſt way to buy it by, 


tho' indeed not a common one. 


An acre of hemp well managed, as 
above, will clear at a moderate com- 
putation, about twelve pounds ſterling 
over and above all other charges. And 
there is very few farmers in Ireland or 
England, but what have ſome land fit 
for this crop, ſuch as old gardens or 
land that is run to weeds, &c. provided 
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(as I obſerved) it be well tilled and ma- 
nured, but the weeds. will be apt to 
grow the faſter for the manure, if not 
effectually killed by ſummer and win- 


ter fallow. 


7 2 8 7 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Direftions for plougbing, harrowi ng, 
ſowing, and full management of 
Wheat, till brought to the hag- 


gard, 


HERE are ſeveral ways of ma- 

naging, and ſeveral forts of lands 
ſuitable for this crop, ſuch as ſummer 
and winter fallow, . graſs and ſtubble 
land ; and ſummer fallow from clover- 
ſtubble after the crop of clover is off; 
potatoe and flax-land likewiſe, as di- 


rected under the title of thoſe erops. 


Obſerve one general direction as an 
invariable rule, viz. never to plough 
your land ſo deep, as to turn up the 
under ſtratum, except it be a deep 


rich lome, but if it be a hungry red - 


clay, or fox-ſand, &c. it will poiſon 
your land, breed weeds, ſwallow your 
dung, and create more labour, &c. &c. 
ſome land will not bear to be plowed 


Vol. I. O above 
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above three inches deep, others four; cir- 


cumſtances vary accotding to the depth 
of the ſoil, or what we call S 


cut your land clean and free from 


baulks; alſo plough it of an "equal 


depth, that there may be no troughs, 


(as it were) at the roots of the "corn 


to periſh it, &c. (See Remarks.) 


« 
Ne 


Make your ridges eighteen or twen- 
ty feet broad, and take them up, or 
gather them two or three times at 
leaſt, as leſs will not give the ſole a 
proper ſheed to let water run off. 


At the firſt formbii he ideas s, har 
row them acroſs between every plough- 
ing, in order to draw ſome of the 
mould into the furrows again, or elle 
they will be ſtripped too bare of foil 
alternately gathering and harrowing 
thus acioſs, will give them an eafy 
eee riſe in the middle. 10 "ov 
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When the: ” hs are ** to a pro- 
per heighth, they muſt be put down 
one time, and taken up or - gathered 
another, by which they will be always 
kept in a right pofition or form, and 
the ſole will be firm and have a proper 
ſheed, ſo that it will be impoſſible. for 
water to lye ſoaking at he roots of 
the corn. to ſtarve or, chill in 5 8521 

EER t 

Avg muſt lay a little more magure 
than common on the furrows, a8 they 
will be ſtripped, bare of ſoil or gorn- 
earth, at the firſt forming the ridges, 
but what ſurplus, of ane Vau- lay Fel 
the furrows, you, may k hy 
n- dle as that will be the nebel art 


he 9 4 74 5s! 01 oerit9 18 


ſe * rk as Wen wheat is ſown, gripe 
ilz it acrols the ridges, in the loweſt, places, 
ng MW where the water is, likely to ſtand, in 
ordert to give it a/ free paſſage when it 


comes. Make your gripes not above 
eight or ten inches broad, and ſpread 


1en the earth as you throw it up. 


7 
4 


It 
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Tt 18 common 1n England, to throw 
the plough out at a gripe, and to leave 
about ten inches unploughed at each 
ſide, which will keep the ſides firm, 
and the gripe in the ſame place; ſo 
that there ill be no more trouble to 
clean them, than ſhoveling out what 
looſe ſods the harrow draws in, and in 
this caſe, two men will drain a large 


eats in a day. 


If - you intens (kissen Keubble for 
wheat, the clover muſt not be eaten 
in che ſpring, as it would drive the 
crop too late for mowing, which 
otherwiſe would be off in the begin- 
ning or middle of June, this being a 
ſufficient time to fallow the land for 
wheat; as clover ſtubble 1 18 generally 
bw” Po and eaſily tilled.” The ſtub⸗ 
ble muf be P ed in ** ſoon As ever 
the clover is off, giving it no time to 
grow. Three ploutthings i is a uni 
fallow for this clover VEE. 
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If you intend natural graſs-land, or 
corn ſtubble for a fummer fallow, it is 
the judgment to plough it as ſoon as 
the buſy wheat-ſeed time is over. Take 
up the ridges in this ploughing, and 
gripe them in order that they may lie 
dry. all winter to meliorate with the 
froſt, 8c. 


As ſoon as the buſy ſeed time' is 
over in ſpring, plough it again. There 
can be no ſet number of times aſcer- 
tained for the fallow being ploughed, 
the oftner the better, — it is more 
inriched and ſweetened by the ſan, 
air and froſt. (See Remarks.) 


When you ſee the weeds or graſs 
begin to grow, this is the time in 
which it muſt be ploughed; as one 
intent of fallow is to kill theſe perni- 
cious enemies, by. which means they 
become a ſpecies of manure, | and as 
the roots rot and incorporate with the 
335 27 a8 704 F $Þs earth, 


* 
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earth, they are rendered of all manures, 
bebe the moſt excellent. | £1408 
Jt 4 
The general euſtom 18. to:fallows or 
elengk four times, if the ſummer be 
dry, and the ground not very weedy; 


but in a wet ſummer, the graſs, weeds, 


Kc. grows faſter than in a dry one, and 


conſequently require to be often torn 
- Teſt their roots, ſtrike too deep 

for rheglough to turn * * ai 199 
435% 2 3, +14 10 1 JC L189 
Pour ground doing well fall loived, the 
belt ſeaſon for lowing this crops, From 
a fortnight before, to à fortnight after 


- 


Michaelmas.“ 19. 208) Mon bona 


Eight ſtone of wheat is ſufficient i 
ſow-oen an Iriſhi acre; tho' I know ſomẽ 
of my brother farmers will laugh at 
this ſmall quantity, but Iaſſure them l 
would rather ſow! three ſtone than eight 
as by experience, Lam thoroughly con- 
vinced that the throwing too much ſeed 
in, the ground is a loſs both as to ſeed 
and crop. (See * 


— 


— 


every: ſhower of rain, and after even 
froſt, "Hops melting or falling down 


ries: muſt be raiſed to a proper heighth 
before the grain is ſown,” and your 
furrows made ſtraight, take care not 
to harrow their edges down to fill 
them, but leave them as open as poſſi- 
ble, that there may be a . oy 


ance for water. 1597 


„ x „ *. 


vas 4. 4 


After Us ſeed is + fown, hartow it, 
but not too fine, it is the better to be 
a little rough wich . for three 
reaſons: 


Firſt, the: 4 8 the land open, 


not letting it run together, ſo much as 


fine land will do after heavy rains. 
Secondly; ** Kids breaks thi 


wind, and keeps the corn warm in its 
moſt tender ſtate, being the time of 


its n weaned from the kernel.” 


Thirdly: 10 laſtly, che clogs with 


about 


IE you Hharrow your wheat in, the 


- = 
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about the roots of the corn, therefore 
keeps it landing (as it were) all wins 
ter; and at ſpring when it is rolled, 
the roller breaks and cloſes the remains 
der about the roots of the corn, and 
keeps out the ſcorching ſun. For the 
foregoing reaſons, it is better not to 
harrow your ſummer fallow, except 
your ground be over and above rough, 
and weedy, and then it muſt be done 


with moderation. 


If you cover your wheat with the 
plough, take care not to bury it 
too deep, fix your plough to go ſmooth 
and even, and at moſt not above two 
inches deep, and four broad; gather 
your ridges cloſe, and leave your fur- 
rows ſtraight and open. 


When thus ſown, it muſt be well 
griped in order to lie as dry as poſſible. 
This done, all further trouble is over 
till April, at which time it muſt be 
rolled, and in the latter end of Ma 

4 wall 
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weeded, and — more till 15. 
veſt. | 


It is a great miſtake to reap wheat 
too green, as I have often ſeen it done 
in Ireland. Some people believe the 
flour is whiter for it (this I doubt) 
but if this be the caſe, it is no way 
equivalent for the loſs there is in the 
ſubſtance. As corn-reaped green is al- 
ways the product of a ſmall, weeſened, 
thick ſkin d grain, for when the ſtraw i is 
cut before the grain is filled, nature is 
cut ſhort in her journey, and obliged to 
take up her lodging 1 in the ſtraw, there- 
fore the grain is robbed of thoſe juices 
which alone can fill its ſkin, and keep 
its body plump. One grain of corn in 
this well fed ſtate is worth numbers of 
the ſmall ſort; therefore let it harden 
well in the ear, and till the joints of 
the ſtraw, turn from a green to a ſtraw 
colour; the juices or ſap being aſcend- 
ed from the joints of the ſtraw will give 


you ſure warning of the grain's being 
Vol. I. | 5 ripe; 
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ripe; for as long as the ſtem keeps 


green, the grain keeps feeding. 


When this token is verified, reap it, 
and ſet it up in ſtooks, cover them with 
head ſheaves at night, and in the morn- 
ing take them off, in order to give 
the corn-ends the benefit of the ſun 
to harden. 


This may carry an | appearance of ex- 
pence and trouble along with it, but 
the benefit or advantage of getting the 
harveſt, early in will by far exceed the 
coſt; as two men will cover and un- 
cover a great deal in a little time. 


It muſt ſtand in ſtooks fourteen days 
before it is put into field-ſtacks, and 
to continue in field- ſtac ks adobe; three 
weeks before it is brought into * 


Raggard: 


As to threſhing or winnowing, it is 
not worth while to ſay any thing about 
| them 
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them here, further than to give the 
plan of a uſeful fan for winnowing all 


ſorts of grain with. Obſerve the fol- 


lowing Chapter on ſeed proper for the 


lands of Ireland. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
On twelve different ſorts of wheat. 
IRST, Red Lammas, 


Second, White Lammas, 
hird, Red bearded Wheat, 
Fourth, Red Kentiſh Wheat, 
Fifth, Long ear'd Wheat, 
Sixth, Grey Pollard, 
Seventh, Great bearded Wheat, 
Eighth, Summer Wheat, 
Ninth, Double ear'd Wheat, 
Tenth, Yellow Lammas, 
Eleventh, White ear'd Wheat, 
Twelfth, Egg Wheat. 
With a great many others not worth 
ſpeaking of, being like ſome of theſe 
chiefly ſimilar variations and not di- 
ſtinct ſpecies, neither are ſome of theſe 
worth a farmer's notice. The two firſt 
1s ſuitable for any land in Ireland, and 
the farmers in England prefer them to 
any other, being, as they call them, the 
Kings of Wheat. Indeed, I take the 


white 


On dliſterent ſoris of wheat. ro 
white lammas to be the hardeſt of the 
two, and moſt ſuitable for cold land; 
but the red is the faireſt flour and 
thineſt ſkin, and a good yielder. 


The ſummer wheat is an early kind, 


for if it be ſown in February, it will 


be as early as others, that is ſown in 
Autumn therefore may be uſeful if the 
firſt ſhould miſs. 


The next in value to lammas wheat, 
is the long eared wheat; this is a very 
great yielder, and a hardy kind, that will 
anſwer very well for the cold heavy 
lands of Ireland. I have had great crops 
of it, but it muſt be ſown thin, as it 
ſtools much, and when thus thin ſown, 
will produce an ear {ix or eight inches 
long. It is of the bearded kind, which 
annoys birds ſo that they cannot prey 
upon it with pleaſure, therefore pre- 
ſerves itſelf; and Tthink it as good, if 
not preferable to any other for the 
North of Ireland, where the land is 
cold, ſtrong, and coarſe. 


* 
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The egg wheat, will anſwer well in | 
the ſouth of Ireland, where the lands 
are light and ſandy : it is a tender thin 
ſkined grain, and produces a very fine 
flour. 


The Kentiſh wheat is a good ſort, 
and very near a-kin to red lammas: 
any of the other ſorts of wheat may 
grow 1n Ireland, but not with that 
ſucceſs. Were I to enlarge as much 
upon every different ſort, I ſhould ſwell 
this work beyond my firſt intention; 
therefore ſhall confine myſelf to what 
J have already ſaid, being the moſt 
proper for this kingdom. 
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And and Iluftrations on Wheat. 


UMAN mind was never more 

ripe for invention. or 1mprove- 
ment, than in the age we now live, 
inſomuch that ſomething new, (worth 
notice) is ſtarting out from almoſt every 
art and ſcience : but is there a ſubject 
more laudable or worthy of emu- 
lation than this before me. He who 
layeth himſelf open to conviction has 
a condeſcending, worthy, good mind. 
Again, he who labours with a good 1 in- 
tention, and ſends his works into the 
world; r the improvement thereof, 
may juſtly claim an impartial hearing. 


What Inext propoſe to ſhew, is the 
great advantage of fallows, as may 
appear by the table mee annexed. 
But it is not the common method of 
fallow I propoſe to treat of; as from 
that we could only expect the com- 

mon 
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mon ſucceſs. The method at preſent 
with the beſt ſort of farmers, is to plow 
only four, or at moſt five times for a 
fallow; but did they know the rich qua- 


lities the air contains, and how many 


valuable, fertilizing, or enriching ſalts. 
or ſulphurs operate, work, and enrich 


the furrow every time it is turned up 
or expoſed thereto, they certainly would 
ſtir themſelves in good earneſt to give 
their land a dozen ploughings at leaſt. 


When land lies long unſtitred ot 
unmoleſted, it runs or cements toge- 
ther in one cloſe or conſolidated body, 
till it turns ſour the ſpirits, nitre, or 
fulphur it contains becomes dead, inac- 
tive, and uſeleſs. Whereas every time 
it is turned, there is an attraction from 
the air-to the earth; theſe two bodies 
meeting together, divides the particles 
thereof by fermentation, and molifies 
it to a friendly ſubſtance: perhaps a 
farmer may think it very ſtrange that 
ſalt-petre ſhould be extracted from 

| mud- 
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mud-walls, as is commonly done in 
the country wherein it is made. 


But to bring the matter nearer home, 


and within the reach of his own under- 
ſtanding, let him take an onion be- 
fore it begins to grow, and weigh it; 


after which lay it on a bright oak table 


in a room, and when it has grown (as 
it will when ſpring puts in) to four or 
five inches top, weigh it again, and he 
will find it conſiderably augmented in 
weight. It is quite clear, that what it 
advanced in weight was contracted 
from the air, as it could gain nothing 


from the oak table or any other ſub- 


ſtance. 


Again, what 1s poorer than the clay 
or earth they build their clay-wall 
cabbins on (I don't mean ſod-walls) as 
in Ireland? yet take the old clay-walls 
of ſuch cabbins, and ſpread it on 
graſs-land, and you will immediately 
lee the good effects thereof. And itis 
quite clear that theſe enriching quali- 
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ties was extracted from the air, as it 
took none from the earth with it, which 
may be proved by a piece of freſh clay 
of the ſame fort ſpread on the grals 


near it. N 


Likewiſe afarmer may again prove the 
neceſſity there is for to ſtir or lay open 
the earth, to the air, by laying a clod or 
lump of marle or lime-ſtone gravel, of 
any thing that contains ſalts on a ſtone 
expoſed to the air; and he will find 
the air will open, to come at the ſpirit 
or ſalts it contains till it ſhivers the clod 
all to pieces; a great many more proofs 
might be added, but hope the above will 
induce him often to open or turn up 
the ſurface of his acres, that they may 
be at work, feeding upon the air, while 
he 1s ſleeping 1n his bed. 


Now ſuppoſe a farmer have ſixty acres 
(or ſo in proportion) of poor land on 
matter whether ſtubble or graſs, and that 
he would be glad to turnit into tillage, 
himſelf being poor alſo; to avoid the 

| EX 
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pence of manure, let him divide the ſix- 

ty acres into two parts, thirty in each, 
let him provide four horſes, two plows, 
and two plowmen, theſe makes two 
compleat teams at two horſes in a plow, 
and one man to drive and hold each. 


| Let him begin to plow one of the 
: diviſions about Michaelmas, and let him 
keep ſaid two teams conſtantly going, 
. to plow, this thirty acres, as often over 
as they can 1n twelve months ; (it need 
t not be harrow'd,) begin always the next 
J time to plow where they began the firſt, 
7 by this method they will plow it over 
f once every month in the year, and by 
going the regular round, there will be 


4 a month between ever plowing ; this 
Z ground being ſo Jeole and mellow, 


that without doubt, the two plows 
would plow the thirty acres in twenty 
days, therefore they would have the 
remainder of the month, for chance of 
froſt or rain, or other unforeſeen hin- 
drances. | 


Being 
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Being thus tilled, there is not the 
leaſt doubt but this land would bring as 
good a crop of wheat, as could grow, 
and better than if it had been manured 
ever ſo high; a crop of this ſort with- 
out doubt, would produce ten barrels 
on each acre Iriſh meaſure, and as it 
would be ſure to be clear from weeds, 
(and if not ſown too thick) a full bold 
grain, I may ſtate the price at twenty 
ſhillings a barrel in the following table, 


A Tabll 


ble 
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A Table of expence and profit of fixty 


acres of 


wheat, managed, devided 


and fallowed as ſet forth in the re- 


marks thereon. 


Note. The ſtraw is worth the thraſhing. 


VERY farmer knows his own ſitu- J. 5. d. 
ation beſt, but I will ſuppoſe the land | 
in afarming way, worth 208. an acre, and S6 o © 
as a crop of this wheat would have two \ 
years rent upon it, it would amount to 
To fifteen barrels of ſeed-wheat, half a 
barrel to an acre at 208. per 115 S 
To reaping and binding at 6s. per acre 9 0 
To ſtacking, drawing home and thatch-) 6 | 
ing, at 4s. per acre  - _ - e . 
To tythe, at 5s. per acre -, Vt; lo% 20; 0 
To repairing the plow-irons - 1 0-70 
To eleven acres of land, to maintain) 
four horſes; five acres for graſs, three | 110 0 
for meadow, and three for oats 
To mowing and making the hay, at 4s. 
per — 5 2 l ; n 
To ſeed-oats for three acres - roS 4. 
To plowing and ſowing three acres 
with ods - 4 (GRID 
To mowing, binding and carriage home o 15 o 
To two mens wages at 6d. per day thro' 32 _ 
the year ; 3 
Total expence 101 
To 300 barrels of wheat, ten on each 
acre, and fold at 20s per barrel 3 390 
Clear profit 1. 158 17 © 
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CHAP. XVL 


Remarks and Illuſtrations on the fore- 
going Table, and Agriculture in ge- 


neral. 


HE eſtimation of the foregoing 

table is abſolutely very mode- 
rate, and I verily believe the profit 
would be oftner more than leſs, as I have 
had myſelf, and has known others to 
have had ten barrels and upwards, on 
an Engliſh acre, which is one third leſs 
than an Iriſh one; therefore an Iriſh 
acre by the ſame rule, may produce fit- 
teen barrels. 


The whole body of huſbandry (tells 
us with ſome ſort of ſurpriſe) of the 
lands in Cheſhire, produceing twenty 
barrels of wheat on an acre, if the au- 
thor means twenty barrels onan Engliſh 
acre, at five yards and a half to the 
perch, it would be a very extraordinary 
crop, but if he means ſo much on a 


Cheſhire 
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Cheſhire acre, it would be nothing un- 
common; for he ſhould conſider that, 
one Cheſhire acre makes two Engliſh 
acres, and about fourteen perches 
over. 


For experience fake, I once fet ſome 


grains of wheat, four, five and fix 


inches deep, laid others on the top of 
the furface, and I found that they all 
aroſe to the ſurface before they rea 


either in root or branch, and I found 


alſo that, which was laid on the ſurface 


got the ſtart of the deep ſown, and 
maintained itſelf the ſtrongeſt. 


I alſo buried a broad flat ſtone at the 
depth of four inches in the middle of 
a fallow-field, and ſowed my wheat 
promiſcuouſly over it, the ſame as the 
reſt of the field, (this was to prove the 


depth of ſoil neceſſary for the roots to 


ſtrike downwards) I found no difference 
in the corn as to goodneſs, but what 
grew over the ſtone was ripe, fix or 


eight 
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eight days at leaſt, earlier than the 
reſt of the field. | 


The following bad conſequences may 
acrue from plowing land too deep, 
particularly in the weter or colder cli- 
mates of Ireland, and the northern and 
weſtern parts of England, viz. 


Firſt, the beſt of the ſoil which is 
the upper ſtratum, is buried, and the 
bad under ſtratum turned up in its place, 
except the latter be the richeſt. 


Secondly, there is double the quan- 
tity of ſoil to enrich, for certainly it 
will take as much more manure to en- 
rich a furrow eight inches thick, as one 
four, it alſo takes more labour in 


ploughing, &c. 
Thirdly, theſe four or five ſuperflu- 


ous inches are loſt when inriched, as 


corn never root, (or at leaſt ought not) 
above four inches deep. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, corn never ripens fo early 
or kindly, on looſe, deep earth, as it 
does when it has a firm ſole togrow on. 
The ſole is the ſecond ſtratum, or firm 
earth which lies next the corn- mould; 
the corn-mould or upper ſtratum is 
what we ' plow, or the grain grows 


in. 
5 Laſtly, the four or five inches of 
> ſuperfluous looſe earth 1s ſoaked with 
water, and rendered like mortar, which 


being out of the reach of the ſun to 
warm, in any reaſonable time, keeps 
— the corn cold and chilly, lying at the 
roots (as it were) like a ſponge; in- 


- deed, it will give ſtraw, but the corn 

e never ripens early or kindly, having a 
thick weezen'd ſkin, but little fub- 
ſtance 13 ö W *3 | 4 WW 25 

— I have heard people endeavour to 


as WW ſupport an argument in favour of deep 
) ploughing, by faying they have traced 
fibres ten or fourteen inches deep; this 
I grant, might be the effects of deep 
Vol. I. R plough- 
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ploughing, by which means it encou- 
raged the roots to. ſtrike downwards 
into a deep cold climate (as it were.) 
This is one ſtrong reaſon why deep 
ploughing ought to be condemned, as 
it encourages or intices the roots out 
of their own natural, warm, richer earth, 
being the upper ſtratum, into a deep, 
cold chilled earth, which is the effect 
of a thick ſkined, poor ſtarved grain, 
and a late harveſt; whereas on the con- 
trary, if the under ſtratum was kept 
firm, and unmoleſted, the water would 
be obliged to return into the furrows, 
trenches, and drains, having little or 
no admittance into it, and the roots, 
inſtead of ſtriking downwards, would 
run horizontally, and keep in a warm 
rich ſoil, being near the ſun, to nouriſh 
and warm the plants, and the earth a- 
bout them. | 


It ſhould be the farmer's. chief care, 
to aſſiſt nature all in his power, in or- 
der to get his harveſt early, before ſhort 
days and bad weather come on. 


| Tho' 
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Tho' reaſon joined with experience, 

proves that deep ploughing and trench- 

ing, is uſeleſs, and in a great many 

lands and places, of bad conſequence; 

yet there may be lands and climates 
that may agree with tt. . 


In the ſouth of England, for thirty or 
forty miles round London, the climate 
is very warm, and the harveſt, atleaſt, 
fix weeks earlier than in Ireland, or the 


north of England, being forwarded 
alſo with a warm, ſandy, gravelly ſoil. 


There is nothing more common than 
for labourers to go from the north of 
England and Ireland, reap the harveſt 
in the ſouth of England, and be at 


home foon enough for their own har- 


veſt. 


This ſhews the material difference 


there is in theſe climates; then why 
ſhould not different management be 


neceſſary 9 
There 
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There is alſo ſome lands in the ſouth 
of England, particularly in the oile of 
Ken, in Kent, and in ſome places down 
along- ſide the river Thames, which 
conſiſts of a deep rich lome, fo that 
let one plough ever fo deep, there is 
no danger of throwing up bad earth. 


There is alſo ſuch land in March- 
land in Lincolnſhire, and in the fenny 
country along- ſide Trent; and in theſs 
lands, there is no doubt of good crops 
provided they till ſufficient to kill the 
weeds, the under ſtratum being as 


good, if not better than the upper in 
ſuch land. | 


But this is not the caſe in moſt other 
parts of England and Ireland. | 


In Cheſhire, the farmers cannot plow 
in ſome places above two or three 
inches before they come at a hungry 
poor red earth, by them called ramil; 
when thrown up, will lye in lumps or 

dclods 
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clods upon the furface, and not melt 
with either ſun, ram or froſt. 


Theſe farmers are very careful not 
to throw any ſuch like up, as they 
have proved it to be very pernicious to 
corn, and encourage weeds. 


I have ſeen ſuch like thrown up out 
of potatoe trenches, in a great many 
places in Ireland. 


In order to be aac of the folly 
of over deep ploughing, obſerve a 
field under corn, that has been trench- 
ed for potatoes, and it will be found 
that the corn, over the parts where the 
trenches has been, will be green when 
that on firm ground will be ripe. In- 
deed, the earlieſt is put backward, tho 
in a lol degree, by having this cold 
mortar, (as it were) lying at each ſide 
of it. 


_—— 
— _ 
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I can compare theſe potatoe trenches 
to nothing better than a hot bed re- 
| verſed, 
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verſed, for as we dig a trench and bury 
dung to raiſe an artificial heat, ſo are 
theſe trenches filled with the beſt of 
the ſoil and manure, while perhaps 
they are half full of water; and ſo lies 
(as it were) in a trough, which com- 
pleats an artificial cold bed. 


But the evil does not end here, for, 
(as J obſerved) in ploughing too deep, 
in lieu of this good ſoil and manure, 
fo buried in its place, there is thrown 


up a poor hungry earth which poiſons: 


the land, and encourages weeds. 


So that, in ſhort, t here are ſo many 
arguments to condemn, and ſo many 
real evils for one good property, that 
attend ploughing and trenching too 
deep, that I wonder people's eyes are 


not. yet open to ſee their error. In- 


deed I do not doubt but ſome of the 
more thinking ſort, gets a ſtagger now 
and then, when they ſee ſuch demon- 
ſtrable proofs of corn growing green 
over theſe trenches, till Michaelmas 


Per- 
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perhaps, and dung, &c. buried in 


them. 


But prejudice in favour of an old 
cuſtom, is ſo predominant, that it is 
hard to perſuade men to enter heartily 
into a change. I have many a time 
repreſented theſe evils to farmers, and 
the conſequences attending them, which 
at the time, perhaps, were aſſented to 
as right. 


But notwithſtanding, doubtleſs, they 
kept their old road. But indeed a 
weak argument will keep a man in his 
old beaten path, when a ſtrong one 
cannot turn him out of it. It requires 
too ſtrong reſolutions to begin any 
new enterprize, namely, in him who 
gives the advice, and in him who is to 
take it. 


For the giver, tho' he be ever ſo 


fully convinced, both by reaſon and 
trial in the goodneſs of the advice he 
gives, yet he dare not preſs it home, 


leſt 
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gards his character, give his counſel 


not to urge it by proteſtations, and 
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leſt it ſhould be badly executed, and 
miſcarry, by which the ſhame or blame 
would fall upon himſelf. 


This makes a modeſt man who re- 


ſparingly, (in a tell-tale manner) and 


oaths which ſome men require, before 
they have faith to believe, or reſolu- 
tion to put in practice, tho' ever ſo much 
to their advantage. 


On the other hand, he who is to 
take the advice perhaps, hears it with 
pleaſure and ſurprize; nay, is perſuaded 
it is reaſonable, and E to fol- 
low it; away he goes full of the change. 


But this volatile ſpirit ſoon evaporates, 
when he meets with his neighbour, f 
John Old-road; methinks I hear the 
dialogue between them, viz. _ . 

Well, Harry Froth, ſays John Old- K 


road, which way have you been * Been, 
ſays Harry, Ihave been hearing won- 


ders! 
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ders! What a pack of fools we are, 
to go on in our old ſtupid ways, and 
can hardly live and pay our rents; 


vonder's neighbour | New-invention, 


tells me, that a fortune might 
be niidde; by a new ſcheme, and 
would adviſe me to follow it; 5 1 think 


it very reaſonable, and will; | have A 
trial. Wir 


— T1 ® & * A "# Pp - 4 
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To U e ſeratehes kis Key 
and tells Harry, that f new {ch \emes will 
not do in this country; for (fays he) I 
have lived theſe fifty years, and my 
father before me, f if there had been 
any better methods, they would have 
been found out before now; for my 
part, I will not be driven out of my 


road, to be laughed at, (if I ſhould 


miſcarcy) for any one 8 whim. ; 


This laſt part of Tohn Oba ad- 
vice ſtaggers Harry Froth's reſolution, 


and his airy ſpirits bein F 
he follows his og path. K ES 
Vol. J. S ock 
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TY Took" upon it, that a, perſon who 


tends to execpte any new enterprize 


well, ought not to be diffident in him- 


ſelf, but on the contraty, have a N 


bet ſteady * 8. been 


£21 


401 


" DD: by 4 J 
But indeed the all-wiſe Rein 7 order 
17 "thing for the beſt; for, was 
every man of this temper, improvement 


would be at the height, f in a dittle time; 


and when, an thin 8 is at the hei ght, it 
will inevitably c decline, e can 


V T1 A — 4 


I oy. in oe polition, N DP" 


— N 


* But" A — 55 we are, - wholly on ah im- 
de and have room enough 
to riſe much higher v without ae 
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Let it TY, one CON che a chief 
cares to keep his cops of all ſorts free 
from water, which is very deſtructiye 
both to corn and grafs, 755 tho perhaps 
it may not abſolutely kill the plants 
Ft it leaves them a Lang weak, and 

a ſtarved hoe: ſo that a goo! 
d 
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deal of the former is ſpent before they 
recover themſelves, which is fure to re- 
tard the harveſt. 


| "hes wh the _ altogether hd 
in periſhing the plants, for it fucks or 
waſhes the richneſs out of the ground, 
and leaves it of a BO ſtarved hungry 
nature. 


rs ſhews = Or LD, a gde 
ought to be, in keeping his land diy, 
2 free — water; and I look upon 
it, that the moſt effectual way is to fol- 
low the method that 1 is taken in the 
north of England; namely, to lay the 


land in broad big ridges. See remarks 
on that es 3 


. 
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CHA P. XVII. 


The Author's opinion on ſmutty Wheat, 
and from whence it proceeds, and 
it's cure. | 


F* HO' many authors has 'warmly 

and learnedly handled this fub- 
ject, yet I humbly conceive, they have 
dropped ſhort of the real cauſe from 
whence this misfortune proceeds. 


I have turned over moſt authors on 
this ſubject, and find ſeveral have ſtum- 
bled on a cure, though none has hit up- 
on the right cauſe ; the ſtrength of 
every argument 1s known by the reaſons 
quoted therein; neither can any- argu- 
ment be good or well grounded, that 
will not bear ſifting or trying to the 
bottom. . 


* 


In order to open che ideas of my 


reader as much as poſſible, I ſhall give 
mine, as follows. 


5, In 


. 


5 1 
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In 1764, a paragragh appeared in 
the Dublin Journal, of a farmer in Eng- 
land, that ſowed a field with wheat, 
one half of which was marled, and the 
other dunged; the dunged part was 
ſmutty, but that which was marled, 
was not. The ſaid paragraph alſo deſir- 
ed an anſwer for the reaſon thereof. 


A ſimilar caſe once happened to my- 
ſelf. 


I ſowed a field with wheat, the 
ſeed of which I bought at a diſtance; 
I pickled it in the common way, with 
ſalt and water only; I dunyed the faid 
field as far as my dung went, the reſt 
I limed as far as that went, but was 
ſtill ſhort of manure for two ridges, 
which I ſpread over with ſoot and 
aſhes: The wheat as far as the dung 
reached was ſmutty, the reſt of the 
field was quite clear. This naturally 
led me to try to find out the reaſon 
thereof, and in examining the dunged 
part, by pulling up the ſtubble, &c. 
J found the ground particularly full of 
grubs 
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grubs or worms of ſeveral ſhapes and 
= | make NO doubt but theſe were 
the offspring of the uſual inhabitants 
of Jung hills, ſuch. as, flies or inſects of 
divers ſorts. which. drops . their . eggs 
therein, and by the heat, fermentation, 
and putrefaction of the dung, thels 
vermin. is brovght to: vs apa, miſ⸗ 


4 — 


By the niceſt obſervations I can ma 
and concurring circumſtances I ſhall 
quote, leaves me no room to doubt, 
but ſmut proceeds from a worm of 
grub; and if it be not the red or cut 
worm, it is of that nature. Thave taken 
a ſmall grub of that likeneſs, out of 2 
root of * wheat, and has very 
often found ruſty cankere traces of 
worms, in the roots of corn. About the 
laſt of May and begining of June, 
wheat is ſhooting into ear, and the ear 
is no ſooner out i of the lem or ſtraw, 
but the ſkin of the grain is formed and 
filled wich a ſoft palpy nen ee 


1 ; ” 3 : 4. 10 L -- 
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At this crifis, the worm or grub, 
ſeizes upon the root of the plant, and 
feeds upon the fine particles or juices 
thereof, which onght to aſcend to nou- 
riſh, or feed the grain. But tho ſo mall 
a worm may not take in all the juices 


belonging to an cat of wheat; yer by _ 
making an orifice. 40 feed, out of, it 
wounds the plant, and gives vent to 
| VA 1 a + bo $7 Tenn, 

the fap; fo that it bleeds, (as it were) 


itſelf to death. This is eaſy to be 


in 8 © 14411012 | oft 90 
conceived in a ſimilar caſe, viz. 


Make a gimlet-hole in a birch-trec 
in ſpring, when-the juices is all a-float, 
we ſhall find, that tree will bleed 
itſelf to death, if not ſtopped in time. 
The houſwifes in England ſpoil a great 
deal of this fort of timber, by tapping 
them thus to make their birch wine ; 
and tho” a root of corn (by branch 
ing or ſtooling) produce thirty or forty 
Ralks or ears, yet each ear takes in 
its nouriſhment from the main root, by 
a vein or leader purpoſely placed to 
feed thro'. Now, if the worm or grub 

ſhould 
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ſhould FIG upon. ſaid vein, and feed 
upon what ſhould ſup ly nature, doubt- 
leſs the milkey ſubſtance would dry, 
become a black powder, or dead ſub- 
ſtance; nay, in ſhort, I believe it very 
poſſible, for one grain in the middle of 
an ear to be ſmutty, (by the ſame rule 
or reaſon) and the reſt not hurt; but 
J believe it impoſſible to unt for 
this in any other way, than by a worm 
or ſome ſuch inſect, ſeizing the vein 
peculiar, or belonging to each grain. I 


I look upon it that 10 are three 
ſtages or XIE in which corn may 
be ſpoiled by theſe ES VIZ... 


* 


Firſt, when they prey upon it, af- 
ter it is in ear, but before the grain is 
formed. When it 1s catched in this 
ſtate, all the ear or chaff ſtrips or falls 
off, and leavs ſtanding a naked ſtalk; 


this we ſeen often happen. 


Secondly, 


On Smutty-wheat. 1 


Secondly, (as above obſerved,) when 
the ſkin or bran-part of the grain is 
formed and tough enough to hold the 
ſoft milkey ſubſtance, before it is 
formed into a ſolid body, the vein is 
wounded, and nature ſtopped from 
fulfilling her office; therefore, what 
was already in the ſkin, for want of 
farther ſupply, dries and becomes 
a black, light, and lifeleſs powder, 
much like lamp- black; but as the ſkin 
or bran is tough, it is confined therein 
like, or in the form of a ball, and 
when it comes under the flail, it is burſt 
and let at liberty, like duſt among the 
corn, and haygs at the downy end 
thereof, ſo that when it comes to be 
ground, the flour and bread is made 
black, and diſagreeable to the eye, 
but indeed not to the taſte, as the palate 
cannot perceive any diſagreeable taſte it 


has: and, if the wheat could be thraſn- 


ed or got out without burſting theſe 
balls, it would not be of much ill 
conſequence, as the balls is ſo light, 
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that they might be eaſily ſeparated from 
the heavy corn by ſeveral methods, 
therefore it is beſt for a farmer not to 
threſh but laſh ſuch corn, and winnow 
the ſeed, with as little mixture or 
treading on as poſſible. Another good 
way is to leaſe or pick the ſmut out 


before it is threſned, but it muſt be a nice 


diſcerning eye that * this, as ſome ears 
of ſmut is much like the good corn, and 
if one ear or two be left in a ſheaf, it 


will ſpoil the colour of the bread, 


The third ſtage in which it is ſeized, 
or obſtructed in it's feeding or filling 
1s when the grain. 1s about half ripe; 
then the worm ſeizes it, and being de- 
prived of farther nent. it dries 
and ſhrivels up to a ſmall wiſened flin 
grain, and tho' it is ſmall, yet by its 
firm texture, one might expect it to 
produce a little meal; but upon inſpec- 
tion 1t 1s found to be almoſt as hard as 
a flint, and of no uſe. This is called 
by ſome of the Engliſh farmers, flints, 
and by others trucks. 


The 
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The above conſiderations is more 
than a probability, that a worm is the 
cauſe of ſmut, yet I hope what is to 
follow will make it appear much 
ſtronger i in its favour, - VIZ, 


It is allowed by moſt writers on this 


ſubject, that pickling wheat will pre- 


vent mut: this I- readily admit, but 
however believe, that ſome ickles 
commonly made uſe of, will ſcarcely 
prevent it; and as firmly believe ſome 
others to hs effectual. But give me 
leave to aſk ſuch authors, how they 
propoſe” theſe pickles to operate? | Do 


theſe authors, who believe that ſmut 
comes by a blaſt, imagine that pickle 


could prevent che wind from having 
any power over the plant? And was it 
not a very impartial pickle or wind 


that would not prevent all the Engliſh 


farmers field from being ſmutty as well 


as that part which was marled; like 
wiſe mine and ſeveral others which has 


had the like trials? 


Again 
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Again, does the author who places 


the reaſon: of ſmut to the account of 


not changing the ſeed, believe that if 
the pickle had power to prevent the 
ſeed, bought three or four miles off, 


from being ſmutty, that it ſhould not 


have the ſame power over ſeed grown 


in his own land? Or does ſuch an 


author really think, that it is any more 
poſſible for ſmut to grow or taint any 
other corn than lamp-black; ſeeing it 
is as utterly diveſted of every vegeta- 


ting quality? 5 of 


I have ſown very ſmutty wheat, va- 
riouſly prepared, both with, and with- 
out pickling, but never ſaw that it was 
attended with any bad conſequences 
ariſing from ſmut; and if I liked 
the ſeed, othęrways I ſhould never be 
detered from ſowing it, as it is clear to 
me, ſmut is not the occaſion of ſmut, 
it being as poſhble for a bit of dy 
powder, out of a rotten ſtick. to grow, 
or taint others as ſmut, 


But 


On Smutty-wheat. I4T 
But now again, if we turn our eyes 


on the worms, we ſhall find it as clear 


as the noon-day, where 'the pickles 
operate to prevent them from feeding 
upon, or wounding the plant as above; 
we ſhall alſo find, that the more nau- 
ſeous or poiſonous the pickle is made, 


the more likely it is to be 2 


in its purpoſe. 


Wheat being put into a tub als "ickls, 
the ſkin or bran is the firſt that indibe⸗ 


the liquor, and the thick glutinous 


part thereof ſticks, clings, or gathers to 
the ſkin, and when the lime comes to 
be added, it incloſes, coats, or candies 
the grain, by which there remains a kind 
of a cruſt, which retains its nauſeous 
quality foe a long time, Now we ate 
to conſider, that the ſkin or bran never 
grows or leaves the ground, but remains 
incireled with the root, which grows and 


{preads round it: hid. is a plain truth, 


which may be immediately proved by 
pulling up a root of ſtubble, and upon 
examination it will be found, that the 
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huſk is quite uniform, and nearly reſem- 


bling a blown egg, having a hole at 


each end, one to let out the root, and 


the other the top; and, tho the 
grain be buried deep, yet it will rife to, 


or near the ſurface, and generally Rands 


perpendicular. The inſide or floury part 


of the wheat, being all fled, * 


or grown into root and branch, 

might expect, that as the bran is left a 
dead lifeleſs body, it would putrify, 
rot, and fall to duſt; but, on the con- 
trary, 1t will (if the ſtubble be not trod 


or moleſted) preſerve its perfect ſhape 


for ſeveral years; this is eaſy account- 


ed for, as it is the pickle which pre- 


ſerves it, and the ſtronger the pickle, 


the longer it will maintain its ſtrength, 


both of ſmell, taſte, and texture, which 


ſtinking quality is ſuſceptible to theſe 
delicate, deminutive creatures, whoſe 
ſenſe of ſmell is the main guide they 


are poſſeſſed of, to conduct them to 


the food; and 1 apprehend it would 


be impoſſible for one of theſe worms 
| | to 
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to live in, and feed upon a root of 
wheat that contains this ſtinking pick- 
led bran or huſk. 


If a farmer do not dung his land, 
but enrich it by often plowing, as 
hinted in Chap. XV. it is a very great 
chance if he will have a grain of ſmut 
in his wheat. This is alſo eaſy ac- 
counted for, and makes good my opin- 
ion of worms being the cauſe thereof. 


A farmer of my acquaintance had a 
field that was always ſubject to ſmut. 
I examined the land, and found it 
had been much dunged, was very rich, 
and crouded with many torts of worms: 
At this time I was not acquainted with 
the pickle that will prevent it; and he 
had uſed the ſalt and water pickles to 
little purpoſe. I therefore adviſed him 
to plow his field every month in the 
year, when under fallow : which when 
he did, he ſoon cleared it of vermin. 
The crows, and birds of all forts fol- 


low 
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low the plough, and picks up every 
inſect they find. Again, the plough 
coming ſo often in a place diſturbs 
and breaks up their neſts or dens, fo 
that they are prevented from breeding, 
and the old ones being expoſed to the 


fowls of the air, their race is ſoon ex- 
tinct. 


This may plainly appear to be the 
caſe and cure for red or cut worms, ſo 
pernicious to green wheat. 


It is well known to moſt farmers, 
that red worms 15 moſt predominant 1n 
freſh or new land, (that is) ſuch as 
has lately been plowed out of graſs; 
but upon old going-land they are ſel- 
dom found, or at leaſt, ſo thin as not 
to do much miſchief. And how can 
this be accounted for, otherwiſe, than 
that, as long as the land lieth in graſs, 
the worms can breed and feed unmo- 
leſted; but when diſturbed, they meet 
with the above conſequences. 


This 
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This again ſhews the value of til- 
lage, and how aſſiduous and active 
every one ought to be to — it. 


bb, hope the >" reaſonsi is ſuſkeient 
to ſhew, that worms is the cauſe of 
ſmut, and that fallow, and proper pic- 
kle, will prevent it. 2 W 
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W OAcbet bens Wl your 

land for winter fallow, which 1s 
intended for barley, except turnip-land, 
and this muſt be ploughed as ſoon as 


the turnips are eaten off. 


Obſerve to gather or raiſe your 


_ ridges hig zh, in the middle of your 


winter-fa by which it will keep 
itſelf dry, bo: that it may be ploughed 
any time in winter, and the oftener it 
1s ploughed, the better and richer it is 
made: take care that your land be got 
into ſowing order by the firſt of March, 
as the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing barley, 1s 


from that to the middle of April. 


April is the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing it, 


though - will * till the ge” 
: | "M0 


Ou Banter gc v 47 

Ne by TY d deal may beiowing, 
to t alon, 9 it is bettet to, walt 
b 7 than to low 1 in a dirty, co Fa, 


ſeafgny;ns bartey, 48. A g. o gagve 
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If you intend to lay your — 
2285 ayy.ſoyt ne graf5-leeds, 
eg WEN Verne, Ae. d 

— as th arley ib. n „ 
aon 6 abe .then Joh your 
grals-egds, and barron it onde in a 
klaren V3 e arrow.. turned the 
"OPS E foremoſt, that the pins do 
not too deep, which would bury 


a great deal of theſe ſmall grains; 
but langer kinds; of ;graſs-feed, ſuch 


as ain oine, burnet, and the like, 
may ; he, ſawn,. when the. land. js about 
half. harrwed for. barley, and then 
harrowed.a long. with - It, by whieh, they 
will b be the | Es coyered;. and, being 


* buen © ech &d, they que it. of Tit "I 
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the barley ATE ſown about. a month, 
roll it. 111 1 ; 

8b your barley luce lately aſter 
the laſt ploughing, and harrow it well. 
Ten ſtone of ſeed is fufficient for an 


Iriſh acre. 


As time is one great article, 
which the farmer's fucceſs Spe 
in keeping his crop clear, he muſt. 
take care it be well weedid, and 
throw the weeds into the furrows ; be- 
ing thus cleared from weeds,” the bu- 
ſineſs 1s Bed, till ready for harveſt- 


ing. 


As moſt Powe know when it is 
ripe, 1 ſhall only fay, that the chief 
token is to obſerve the Joints of the 
ſtraw ; hen theſe turn from à green to 
a dty firaw colour, it 1s ready for cut- 
ing; but no corn is ripe, as long as 
the joints are full of ſap, for thoſe 


are 


Or Barkey. 


er 
l. caſt, departs along with the ſap. 
in 
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u, are the juices which ſupply the grain 
| with its laſt nouriſhment, which keeps 
feeding or filling, until the joints 
are ſucked dry, and then the green 
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Wire may be properly called 
ſpring- corn, is that which is 
ſown in ſpring; ſuch as barley, oats, 
beans, peas, buck-wheat and the like. 
Theſe are all, what the Engliſh farmers 
call mowing crops, which is done by 
a cradle on the ſcythe; or, for want of 
this, an hoop. made of a ſtrong briar, 
ſally, or the like; the root end of which 
is faſtened in a hole, made by a ſpike | 
gimblet, in the ſhaft, about eighteen 
inches from the heel of the. ni 
and the top end of the ſtick muſt 
be brought with a bend over the 
heel of the icythe. The hoop muſt 


be croſſed ſeveral times with a cord 


like net-work, in order to * the 
pon 
trial, e will teach him far- 


ther, 
The 
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The mower being thus equipped, 
let him begin to mow, leaving the 
ſtanding corn on his left-hand, that is 
to tay, he muſt leave the ſwwattll leaning 
againſt the ſtanding corn; and if he 18 
a dexterous workman, he may leave it 


ſo even and ſtrai ght, chat a croſs ſtraw 


will ſcarce be n. 


After each mower comes a gatherer, 
with a reaping hook, or a ſmall wake, 
which makes it into Theaves. 


The complement for every two mow- 
ers and two gatherers is one binder; 
and theſe five perſons day's work to 
mow, gather, and bind, is four Engliſh 
acres of fair ſtanding corn, either bar- 
ley, beans, blendings, or oats. 


Being thus bound, it muſt be ſt 6 
in in Hooks; the ſheaves propping mg 
each other, preſs the tops well together, 
in order to make them thin and ſharp, 
which will ſhoot oft the rain n the better. 


* 


The 
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The farmers in England ſeldom put 


any covering ſheaves on their . 
ed 


ſtooks, but leave the corn- ends expo 


to all weather, believing the corn to 


harden the quicker, and more kindly; 
however, 1 is a wetter climate, 
I would adviſe the farmer to cover 
them at night, and uncover them in 
the morning. I 


After ſtooking, the barley ſtubble 
muſt be raked with a ſwarth-rake, fo 


called from the length of its head, 


which is fix feet, to take a ſwarth- 


breadth at a time. It has one row of 


iron pins, each pin eight inches long 
out of the wood, and three inches aſun- 
der. It has a handle in proportion to 
the reſt of the rake, in which is fixed 
a belt to go about the man's ſhoulders, 
to draw it in the nature of a harrow. 


When he finds his rake full, he muſt 


lift it up, whereupon the corn drops 
out; he then goes on again, always 
leaving the corn in the ſame; place or 
range, in the nature of a wind-row. 


When 


On mowing and harrowing ſpringrorn. t 53 

When the field is raked, cock the 
rakings like hay; and this is very uſe- 
ful to lay on the tops of the fleld- 
ſtacks, as it will lie better than ſheaves 
and ſhoot the water off; but in England, 
they never ſtack their corn in the field, 
but let it ſtand in the ſtook till it is 
ready to take home to the bart or hag- 
gard. 38 as Ireland is a mg 
climate, believe it a very good way 
particularly if the corn 810 K houſe 


N. B. Spring corn, ſuch as barley, 
oats, beans, and peaſe, are all reals: 

ed the ſame way by mowing ; therefore 
ſhall refer my reader for $16 on 
thoſe heads to the foregoing inſtructions. 


X CHAP 
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TTEF 


The ebener 4 Pe" arif n ing from 
an, acre. of _ eng, N _ after 
turuibs. ES: 07 


g p 


"ae wk 3p Fon 6 qe e 
To 24 barrels at gs. peel BE produce 10 16 0 


To two - CCI if only, with one men 


and two horſes 00 WER 
To harrowing, ſowing, 23 o 
water furrowing ea } 2 8 
To chance of weeding | 8 58 3 
To ſeeckc . 0 5 9 
To mowing * 0 1 
To gathering aud binding o 
To raking, with a ſweath. racke 0 0 4 
To ſtoaking, carriage home, and extra- 6 3 
ordinary attendance | } Y 
To carriage to the market, and R 6 
extraordinary 3 9 
To land rent upon a par 2 00 
Total expence 3 
Clear profit - 8 3 5 
Note. The 1 * pays for the thraſhing. 
The 
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The expence and profit arifinig 8 an 
| arre of barky, by prope?) tow 


To — barrels of barley at 
per barrel. Total produce * Wn = 16 0 
0 To ten ploughings, by one man and two 354 big 
4 _ horſes, at 28. 6d. per ww 
5. To owing, harrowing and rolling 0. 39 © 
2 To feed — o. 67 9 
0 To chance of weeding N „ eee eee 
| To mowing 2 ral <, e511; . 6 
0 To gathering and. binding _ = 10-1. © 
To ſwath-raking - =. bett um , 0 
0 To ſtooking carriage home, ander or- 6 ELIE 
; dinary attendance _ = 1 3. 
5 To carriage to te ie. and 3 8 6 9 
0 expenceg 10 1 
4 To. two years land rept, * the fallow 8 
0 year ge. s 5 
0 Total expence = l 1 
9 Clear profit .. D. „a. 9 1 
7 | 
5 
| 
The 
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De lines is u table of expe 


Frgſt, arifing from an acre 15 Barley, 
2 1 after the <p ee 1 115 
To 16 bartels of barley at gs, per 5 * 4 0 
. 0 troplowings with fourhorſes ated — 2 
To harrowing and ſowing — — 0 3 0 
To five buſhels of barley for ſeed - 011 3 
To weeding . wk... — 0 0 
To teaping and gathering - o 0 
To ſtogking, carriage home, and exars- } 
ordinary attendance 9.8, a 
o carriage th the market, and extraor- 1 
T expences F i 
To rent ; - 1 
To lime or other manure * — 2 0 © 
Total erpen ee 5 1 3s 
Eee 7 
Char profit = 1 
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CHAP, XX. 
Nemarls on the foregoing Tables. 


I Have been the more particular in 
1 laying down the three foregoing 
tables on barley, that the farmer ma 

at one To Tee that which affords 
the moſt profit, that he may be induged 
to copy — it for his ew ad 
public good. And it appears: very 
plain from the faid tables, that there 


is no profit equal to that which comes 


after turnips; and particularly when 
he conſiders 8 A ok i tur- 
nips is got, and alſo the profit ariſing 
therefrom, 'as appears by the table un- 
der that head. Eh 68 


as from it we prog th of- a full clean 

crop; and that without any other ma- 
nure than what the air produces, which 
indeed is the richeſt of all others. 
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CHAP, XXI. 

On four different ſorts of "barley. 

F NST our or battle-door bat- 


e . 


8 üg. engd. bung,. 
Third, "rotind2ear d ſummer baden 
| Fourth, round-ear'd: winter, or by 
ſome in England called big; but its 


. : 1 


* Fel : Fits 0 


Were 1 to add any more ſorts of 
barley a long chain of names (as“ 
uſual with ſome authors) it would be 
ſwelling my work into an ufelefs chit 
chat, as every. name that 18 added to 
thols, i is only explaining the ſame thing 
over again ; for it is the different lan- 
gnage, or rather gibberiſh of different 
kingdoms, or counties, which gives riſe 
to ſo many names for one ſort of grain. 
This may well confuſe the ideas of a 


farmer who does not know how te At- 
count 


On different forts of * Barley. 159 
count for ſo many names, as is given to 
the ſame ſott of grain: May not this 
lead him to ſeek under a diſguiſed 
name, for the very ſeed himſelf has 


growing. | 


The ſprat, or battle-door barley, 
has only two rows of grain, by which 
reaſon the ear is flat; the corn is ſhort, 
plump, and thin ſkined, not inclined 
to have a long groſs ſtraw, (but indeed 
this varies according to the richneſs of 
the ground it is ſown on ;) it is ſaid it 
will grow beſt on light ſandy land, 
but I know it will grow well on any 
fort of land. I have had great crops on 
tough, ſtrong, cold clay, or gravel-land, 
but ſuch muſt be well pulverized, ſweet- 
ened, inriched, mollified and warmed 
by tillage: Manures on ſuch land, 
will not do for barley, without the cold, 
ſour nature of the ground be changed 


by tillage. 
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The long ear'd barley, has a long 
ear, by which it may yield more corn 
under the flail; but the grain is ſmall, 
. and long, and has a thick ſkin; its 
3 choice as to the land and tillage ig 
nearly to ſprat barley. | 


Round-ear'd ſummer barley, is an 
excellent good yielder; it is a middle 


1 ſpecies, between bere, or winter barley, 
15 and ſprat barley, therefore muſt be 
| fown early in ſpring, the lands of 


eeland are very ſuitable for it, provi- 


1 ded they be well tilled; it has alſo a 
4 Js fuller, or bolder grain than 
1 re, though not in this caſe equal 
1 to ſprat-barley. It is not fo delicate or 
1 tender as ſprat barley, neither is it ſo 
1 hardy as bere; indeed it is my choice; 
1 | next to fprat-barley, for almoſt any 
M ſort of land. 

1 Bere, winter barley, or big, is maſt 


known in Ireland, or the north of 
Scotland, and indeed by their tillage 
it is moſt fit for them. I have held 


ſeveral 


. * A . 
. A7 r 
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On aiferent ſorts of Barer. 6 


ſeveral arguments with Iriſh. farmers 
about this grain, and I generally found 
the ſtrength of their arguments to 
hang upon prejudiced old cuſtoms, 
believing, as their fore-fathers * 
it, tho in darker days of i improvement, 
that they would not be right if they 
did not follow their ſteps; and in ſhort, 
it is as hard to ſhake their reſolution 
from the purſuit. of this their fayourite 
grain, as from; being drunk by the 
whiſkey it makes. This bere is gene- 
rally ſown at the fame time with, wheat, 
and tho“ flovins ſometimes gets good 
crops, perhaps chiefly from the ſtrength 
of manure, as they moſtly. ſow it after 
potatoe crops, or on their, rankeſt land, 
which would in fact bring onions, yet 
I obſerve thoſe who manage, better, has 
in general, bettes crops;';and- bring 
it nearer to the reſemblance of barley 
for plumpneſs; but at beſt, it is far 
ſhort of barley in value, inſomuch, 
that it would hardly be. fold in the 
Engliſh markets at any price, except 
for hen-corn. 


Vol. I. Y Tt 


« * 
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1 It is a poor long, ſmall grain, with 
iN a thick ſkin; but notwithſtanding 
© this, it is not without its good quali- 
/Y ties, where it is uſed in 1ts proper place. 
$4 It is to be obſerved, that the poor of 
33 Ireland lives about eight months out 
It of twelve on potatoes. "34 


A potatoe garden for a poor family 
is generally about half an Iriſh acre; 
they keep no team, therefore cannot 
till the potatoe ſtubble fit for a cr 
of barley; for it is to be obſerve 
that there is no more of the ground 
ſtirred, than what they throw out of 
the trenches to cover the potatoes with 
the bed on which the potatoes grow, 
lies unmoleſted till the third erop, 
therefore when they dig the potatoes, 
they ſow the bere #nd ſhovels up the 
trenches to cover it with; which is 


all the huſbandry it wants. 


CHAP. 
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8 CHAP. XX 192 
1 Or a, ferent forts of land for Barks) 
of 


at Y the dint of plowing, good huſ- 
B bandry, and rotation of crops, 

any fort of land may be brought to 
ly grow barley; however 1 is better or 
ez more ſuitable for this crop than oth N. 
ot therefore I ſhall begin with the 

firſt, and go re a ey on to che work, 

4 which ſhall be Placed laſt, viz. 


Firſt, loomy fand, 


Second, d, loomy grave 

Third; chalk 

F ourth, fand 1 

The above four ſorts, produces a 
long ear, and ſhort ſtraw, a plump, 


ſtout grain, and thin ſkin, which 1 15 
certainly the beſt ſort. 


Fifth, locmy, gravelly land, that 
lies over lime- ſtone. 


Sixth, 
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Sixth, warp land, 
Seventh! black Haſle earth, 
Eighth, ſtrong clay land, 
 Nadth; nel? mountain land, 
Tenth black, e rage” botton 
1 kad. 04 4 


4 


4 


The laft os forts of land, Seen 


N88 a long ſtraw, and a ſmall ear, 


a long ſmall grain, and thick ſkin, 
but may be helped greatly, by tillage 
IE Wh, N to follow turnips. 
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On the RAY 175 R The bath fob 
winter FOR: ang. a Corn Crop. 

E management of R e is very | 

Nr Ing and erte nn ew ey | 


wilt W . 


A e e Aubble-landy : ich 
would be glad to have it n; rofit 
the winter half-year; let him pom i 
as ſoon as the corn is reaped, begin 
in the middle of the ridge, and gather 
or take it up; that it may lie very high, 
and dry; this done, ſowe three buſhels 
of rye on an Iriſh acre; Harrow it in, 
and by being thus early ſown, the Mi- 
chaelmas ſpring will puſh it up ſo forward 
that it will be mid-leg deep by Decem- 
ber; but the beſt way, is not to turn 
cattle upon it till Spring, then other 
herbage being ſcarce, Will make this 
more valuable. It muſt be eat off time 
enough, to ſow ſuch ſpring crop "as 

Jou 
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you intend, but barley 1s the moſt 
ſuitable, as it will bear to be lateſt 
ſown, therefore will give the rye more 
time to be eat off. \4 uh 
If you would have your rye to Rand 
for ſeed, there is two ſeaſons for ſowing 


it, namely, at Michaelmas and Februa- 
ry. The large winter rye muſt be ſown 


at Michaelmas, and the ſmall ſpring 


rye in February. gd! 35; 

This ſpring rye is ſometimes made 
uſe of amongſt the Engliſh farmers; if 
a crop of wheat ſhould miſs, to ſowat 
in its place in ſpring, roll your rye, 
(that is to ſtand for ſeed) in April, and 
if too forward, eat it with ſheep, or 
calyes, in the beginning of May. 


As the farmer's ſucceſs partly depends 
in Keeping his crop clear of weeds, this 


as in others mult engage his attention, 


As to reaping or harveſting rye, it is 


done in the ſame way as wheat, Grafs 
| ſeeds may be ſown among rye, before 


it 


On the management of Rye. 167 
it is rolled in ſpring, and will anſwer as 
well, as if ſown amongſt wheat: a crop 
of rye, is about the ſame value as a 
crop of oats, but it is a greater impo- 
veriſher of land. | 


The land moſt proper for is 
tht of a dry, 9 wel, hu: 
dy, or moory nature; and tho' ſtrong 
land, of a good ſort, will grow rye, 
vet other crops may be adapted for ſuch 
las which is more profitable. 
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. Remarks and illuſtrations on Rye. 


Ty YE formerly was greatly eſteem⸗ 


ed in the light ſandy countries 


of England, as the farmers thought 
ſuch land would bring nothing elle, 
but ſince the new huſbandry of turnips 
and. clover has made its way into the 
world, it is found that they change 
the nature of the land, and confoh- 
dates it in ſuch a manner as to prepare 
it for a crop of wheat, which is much 
more valuable, than rye; however rye 
is {till uſeful in its place; and particu- 
larly for that of ſpring- feeding, as it is 
of a quick growth and early ſpring; 
alſo a great creater of milk, which 
makes it particularly uſeful to feed 
early lambs on; and what ſtill adds to 
its value in this caſe is, that the land 
moſt proper for rye, is that of a dry, 
light, ſandy nature, which, if the wea- 
ther be ever ſo wet, the rain no ſooner 
fills, but it ſinks through and __ 

the 


. — — — 
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the ſurface dry, therefore the lambs can 


feed and lye dry: and warm, whereas 


if the ground was clay, ſuch as 


would hold water, the conſequence 
would be bad, in pekifhing the lambs, 
which would retard, their — and 


growth. 


A rye is e beſt of all . 


corn to ſow on reclaimed” bottom, bog, 


or mountain, (I fay the beſt of corn) 


but I apprehend no corn is equal to 
turnips, rape or cole ſeed, for ſuch re- 
claimed lands. 


The great uſe for rye, is to mix it 


with wheat for bread; about two thirds 
wheat, and one of rye, makes well 


taſted bread, but black. 


in this MIA ſtate, itis ann 
ſome ſows wheat and rye mixed, which 
is called meſlin: but I do not like this 


method at all, neither do I ſee any 


meaning in it; * in the firſt place, they 


do not ripen kindly together; beſides 
Vol. I. 1 if 
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if the land will bring one ear of wheat, 
by the ſame rule it may bring two or 
more, and certainly wheat is a much 
more deſirable erop, if it ean be gat 
on the fame land. Notwithſtandin 

rye is ſtill uſeful (as before abſervech 
in ſandy countries, and for reclaiming 
bog with, where the farmer is obſtt- 
nately bent againſt turnips and clover; 
rye makes good malt for the diſtillers, 
it being of a particular ſweet taſte or 
nature, therefore produces a great deal 


of ſpirit. 


Again, the farmers in England make 
uſe of rye to bring their ſows in ſeaſon 
for the boar, it having a ſurprizing 
eſſect that way, ſo that they tell 
you, one peck of rye, will make a fow 
take the boar, be ſhe ever ſo poor, 
or ſoon after pigging ; others ſay, that 
it will have the ſame effect on cows or 
ewes. As to the truth of this I cannot 
fay, but I have tried it on the ſow 


more than once. 


ou 
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Note, there is only two. ſorts of 
rye worth the farmer's notic , namely, 
ſmall, and big, and by others called 
winter and furnmer tye : the winter 
rye is a large full gram; but the ſum- 


mer rye is a ſmall grain, and is gene- 
rally ſo n in ſpring, and will he in 
as early at "Harveſt; as that wh. at 
Michaelmas. The wintet tye is ſown 
to ſtand the Winter, is a hardy kind, 
and will anſwer either to ſtand for 
ſeed, t to be ſowCn, and eat, for witi- 
ter feeding. Rye ſtraw is very good 
thatek or litter, but bad fodder fox 
„„ e 
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Directions for ploughing, ſouing, and 


A . harveſting Oats. 1 


A Ts is a grain that will grow. 

almoſt on any kind of land, or 
with any Kind of huſbandry; but tho 
ſometimes tolerable crops are got by 
ſlovens, yet thoſe who manage better 
may be ſure of a larger return; and 
this is, or may be got, chiefly by til- 
lage, and letting proper crops come in 
their right courſe of ſucceſſion, by 
which means the one crop is a uſeful 
preparative to another. 

If ſtubble. of any ſort be intended 
for oats, it is the better to be ploughed 
as ſoon as the graſs is eaten off, which 
15 generally about November, and then 
it being turned under, and the roots 
of the graſs or weeds expoſed to the 
froſt, and the inclemency of the 
weather, they are killed, and inſtead 
282 of 


NN een ws 
of a nuſance, are rendeasd : a gien 
improvement?! ð t i worn 


The land muſt be 1 my 
the. ſeed. ſown. in February, or from 


thence, till the latter! ens of Wanda 


1 look Upon twenty one hve of oats 
tobe a ſufficient quanttityforany Kind of 
land; for, though it is a grain that does 
not ſtool, or bre ſo much as barley 
or wheat, yet it corns in proportion 
to the nouriſhment. UE 0 if in the 
unde | | 

1 am 1 "nf ſtalk, 
twenty one ſtone per acre, will ES 
as much, or more weight of corn 
on it, that two would have at for- 
955 two ſtone per acre. When it is 

wn, gripe, and water furrow the land, 
to keep it dry. Fes anon 

e JT 

When the oats 1s about ov wal 
or a month in the ground, if any graſs 
| leeds 


* 
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ſeeds are to be ſown amongſt then, 
now 1s the time to ſow them atid foll 
them 1n. 


"1 The oats muſt be weeded about 
the middle of June; then any far- 


ther buſineſs is over until harveſt, for 
which, obſerve the directions for it, 


under the head of nibwing corn; 


they muſt be mown and harveſted the 
ſame way. 1d po 4,150 


Without doubt, by mowing; thete 


are more fodder, and 1 


more manure, beſides all the hands 
it ſaves, which is a valuable conſi- 
deration, at this buſy ſeaſon” of the 
year; moreover,” it ſhould be the far- 


mier's chief ſtudy, to work his lands 


with as little expence and labour 
as poſſible; and yet not to be 16 
penurious as to ſtint his land of its 
proper due. 


There is a medium to be ad 
a 


On Oats. 175 
all FOR and alſo much to be ſaid 


in favour of genius and contrivance, 
particularly, in farming matters, as 
it 15 of al occupations the moſt deter 
ficial to man. 
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The - explanation of three different farts 
A 

ATS, like moſt other grains, 

has got a multiplicity of names, 

to explain one and the ſame thing; 
but this (as obſerved in barley) is owing 
to a different dialogue or confuſion of 
tongues, peculiar to, each country or 
kingdom; in fact I imagine there is 
none more proper for the climates and 
lands of "Ireland and England, than 


thoſe viz. 


Firſt, the ſingle Engliſh white oat, 
Second, the Poland oat, - 
Third, the Scotch black oat. 


If there be any others that varies 
from theſe, it is not becauſe they are 
different ſorts or ſpecies, but becauſe 
they have been altered in either colour 
or ſize, by the nature of the ground or 
elimate they have been ſown in. Hows 

ever, 


uw awd S 
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However, there isa particular choice 
to be made in all ſorts of oats, which is 
very material for the farmer to know in 
os; +: to heighten his ſucceſs in this crop, 


It 1s to be obſerved, that in moſt 


_ cats, there is ſome which grow in cou- 
ples, (that is) a large and a ſmall one 


together, but in ſome a great deal more 


than others. The Engliſh farmers Who 


know the bad conſequence of theſe 
double oats, is very careful in chuſing 
their ſeed, to be all (if poſſible) of the 
ſingle oat: and indeed they have juſt 
Fe for this nicety; as a barrel of 

gle oats will weigh more by about 
two ſtone, than a barrel of the double 


ſort. The oat grows double from three 


cauſes. OV: 


Firſt, by being ſown too often on 
one ſort of land without changing. 
Seeond, by being ſown too thick on 
the — Thirdly, by the ground 
being too rank, and when oats has once 
Vol. I. Aa got 


| 
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got into the double ſtrain, they ought 


to beſown no more, as it is hard to bring 
them back to the fingle oat 1 oy 


1 look upon the Engliſh ſingle white 
oat,” to be the beſt of all others, for 
the climate and lands of Ireland, as it 
1s a good yielder, both in corn and 
meal, and ripens even, which is a very 
material point 1n this crop, it being 


ſo ſubject to ſhed, or ſhake its ſeed. 


The next in value, particularly for 
the wet, or cold hats: of Ireland, or the 
north of England, 1s the black Scotch 
oat; this yields well, both in com 
ANY meal, and 1s early ripe, therefore 
may be Ben later, (if a cold wet ſpring) 
by three weeks, chan any other ſort; 
the meal alſo — a peculiar rich, ſweet 


taſte. 


The Poland oat, is a ſhag] weld 
plump grain; the Aww ſhort and fine, 


but it will not turn out near ſo much 


corn on an acre, as the two former. 


Ag: 
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Again, it is very ſubject to ſhed, with the 
leaſt wind, the top and beſt of the corny 
when that on the bottom branches is 
green, particularly, if the land be cold 
and wet; but indeed on warm, gravelly, 
or ſandy land, it ripens more even, there- 
fore a farmes: has a better chanes to 
catch his crop before it ſheds; but this 
oat muſt be cut, while the chaff or 
huſk, on the lower branches is greeniſh, 
for if they be let to ſtand, till they turn 
as white as the top branches, half . 
the crop will be loſt in harveſting. 
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The expence and profit, arifng from an 
acre of oats, Iriſh moore, at ſeven 
yards to the perch. 


& 
To 20 barrels of oats, at gs. per 9 o 9 
To plowing, twice, with one man and 7:48 
two horles . N N 0 5 © 
To harrowing, ſowing, rolling, an 
water reg * 1 * 358 
To weediug . - O 3 © 
To leed Wh — " © 6 
To mowing = 0 1 6 
To gathering and binding - oO 1 6 
To ; a raking - | 9 O 4 
To ſtooking carriage home, and attendance © 3 0 
Jo carriage to the market and expences o 6 6 
To land rent 3 10 0 
Total expence - 2 8 10 


Total profit - - - 6 11 2 


b 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


The management of Beans. 


9 


TUBBLE land is what is gene- 
rally uſed for this crop, if you 
intend to raiſe it to the beſt ad- 
vantage. Plow your land as ſoon as 
the crop of corn is off; and the firſt 
of February, if the weather permits, 
plow again; then ſow your beans, at 
the rate of twelve pecks or three buſhels 
to an Iriſh acre; but if you ſow blend- 
ings, fow two pecks lefs, and mix two 
beans for one pea: when ſown, har- 
row them 1n, but do not. harrow the 
land too fine ; if the beans or peas be 
not all covered, thoſe that lye upon 
the ground will grow, and be the for- 


wardeſt, and as good, if not the beſt 
plants, 


This may ſeem odd to thoſe that 
do not underſtand it, but however, it 
is poſitively fact, which I have often 


CX- 
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experienced; and it alſo may appear 
to any farmer by his notice thereof. 


It is well known that the ſeed of this 
grain riſes to the top of the plant, and 
if they be covered too deep, it is hard 
for the ſeed to make 1ts way through the 
earth; whereas, the ſeed that lies on the 
ſurface, has not that labour to go thro), 
but the damp of the earth, (if there be 
no rain) attracts the ſeed, and makes it 
ſtrike its root downwards, in a very 
little time. As often as I have noticed 
this, I do not remember, I ever ſaw a 
pea, or bean loſt, by lying upon the 
earth, that did not grow ; indeed the 
fowls of the air, 1s a conſideration that 
ought to be guarded againſt, as there 
is a greater danger to be feared: from 
them, than from not growing. 


Some farmers plow their beans under, 
but the above ſhews they would do 
better harrowed in. I have known ſe- 
veral crops of beans to rot in the ground, 
in a wet ſeaſon, and when they have 

| been 
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been buried® too deep, ſo that they 
could not make their way out of their 
cold ſituation before they periſhed; _ 
but this can never be the caſe by lying 
on the ſurface. I wonder the farmers 
do not open their eyes to theſe plain 
facts, ſince it is as clear as the fun, 
that they throw a great deal of feed, 
and labour away: howoften have ſeen 
farmers, throw a great deal of ſeed 
and labour away, by what they call | 
dibblin; they go with a ſtick, and make 
a hole beſide a bean, and lets it drop 
in, and thus they ſerve all beans that 
has miſſed covering with the harrow. 
Whereas, if they would ſend one boy, 
to keep off the birds, four or five days, 
they would prevent all that expence 
and trouble. 


When the ſeed is ſown and harrowed, 
water-furrow, gripe or drain your land, 
to keep it dry. Beans muſt not be 
rolled like other grain, as that would 
break and ſpoil them. | 
Xx 5 I muſt 


4 " 
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I muſt remind the farmer not to for- 
get to weed them; and then all further 
trouble is over till harveſt. Beans is 
ripe for reaping, when the pods is turn- 
ed black about half way'up the ſtalk, 
but the top pods and upper part of the 
ſtalk, will be green. They are har- 
veſted the ſame way as Spring-corn, 
except, (inſtead of ſweath-raking,) what 
drops from the ſcythe muſt be picked 


or gleaned up, by a parcel of women 
and children, | 


CHAP, 


P. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Explanation of the Rall d 
HERE is one ſort of bean par- 


ticularly worth the farmer's no- 
tice, and that is the ſmall, round, black 


field-bean, by ſome called the maga- 


zine bean; it is nearly black, and 
has not a dint or flat place about it, 
except at the thick end where the eye 
is; moſt beans has two flat ſides, but 
this is plump, full and round. It is a 
good bearer, and the ſtraw is ſmall, 
and excellent feeding for horſes. 


The next to this in value is, a gray 


bean, of a larger ſort than the former; 


this is called by ſome, battle- door 
field- bean, by others large field- bean. 
It is ſhaped not much unlike a battle- 
door, or in the Iriſn phraſe, a beetle; 
this requires richer land than the former 
magazine bean, ſo conſequently is not 
ſo good fodder, neither is it ſo early 


Vol. I. B b ripe, 
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ripe, but it is a good yielder, and ex- 
cept the former fort, is the beſt bean a 
farmer can ſow 1n the field. 


The Iriſh farmers 1s almoſt quite 
rangers to the magazine bean, and 
as to the large field or battl-door bean, 
they ſow it but in few places; they 
are too much attached to the culture of 
2 garden-bean, commonly called the 
hot- pur bean. It is white, and the 
ſmalleſt ſort of garden beans; it pro- 
duces a ſtrong-taſted coarſe meal, and 


a groſs ſtalk or ſtraw, which a horſe 
will not eat, neither is it a great 


yielder. I was once perſuaded to ſow 
ſome, and to look at it on the ground, 


it had a great crop, but the produce 


was in the ftraw, and not in the corn, 
and the ſtraw. was of no uſe; this bean 
muſt alſo have good land to grow on. 
In ſhort, I believe it unnatural and 
unprofitable to be cultivated! in the 
field as a horfe- bean. As to the differ- 


ent forts of garden-beans, I ſhall refer 


my reader to books of gardening. 
CHAP. 


On and ſuitable for Beans. 18 - 
CHAP. XXIX. 


The moſt ſuitable land for Beans. 
Have hinted in my remarks on 
1 beans, that almoſt any land, by 
Proper management, ſuch as turnips 
and clover, may be made to bring beans. 
But, as much as may be ſaid for geni- 
us, forecaſt, or management, yet ſome 
lands, are a great deal more ſuitable for 
this crop. than others, which I ſhall 
point out as follows, begining at the 
beſt firſt, „„ 


Second, ſtrong blue clay land, 

Third, Rrong clay gravel land, 

Fourth, warp lang, © | 
Fifth, black haſle earth, 


The aboye five ſorts may be ſown with 
ſucceſs, with clear beans, if the farmer 
chyſe it, but if he would ſow peas among 
| 1 them, 
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them, they muſt be ſown very ſparingly, 
as the land will run them into ſtraw, 
ſo that they will get the better of the 
beans, and weigh them down, and 
hinder them from corning well. But 
the three following ſorts, of land, 
being of a lighter nature, muſt be mix- 
ed with peas: proportion two beans 
for one pea, or the ſucceſs will be 


doubtful. 


Seventh, loomy ſand land, 

Eighth, red fox ſand land, 

Ninth, gravelly mountain, mixed 
with black moory earth. 


The three laſt ſorts of land, is pro- 
per for peas alone; but beans is proper, 
and even neceſſary to be ſown among 
them, by the way of roding; and if the 
beans was not to bear a ſingle grain, 
they would add to the peas bearing, at 
leaſt, one third more, and keeps the 


ſtraw from the ground, ſweet and clean: 


whereas, when the pea lyeth on the 
| | ground, 
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ground, the root end is kept always 
wet, and will be black and rotten al- 
moſt, while the top is green, or perhaps 
in bloſſom. 


Note, I mention the laſt paragraph 
on peas, purpoſely to fave the labour 
of explaining therein a chapter by 
themſelves, as there can be little more 
that is material ſaid on the land proper 
for them. 


CHAP 
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TH AP; XS, 
Remarks and illuftrations on Beans and 
| Peas. | 
HIS is a crop that deſerves the 


huſbandman's attention as much 

in its place as moſt others. In England 
the farmers taſte the ſweets in the profit 

ariſing therefrom, which makes them 

ſo attentive thereto, that with them 

they are one of the principal crops, 

having a ſucceſſion every year, except 

in ſome very light ſandy countries; in 

fuch they ſubſtitute peas in their place, 

or perhaps ſows h that is, beans 

and peas mixed. All over England 

the value of beans is well known to 

every traveller, being as frequently cal- 

led for as oats to refreſh the wearied 

horſe with; the due proportion for a 

feed, is to mix half a peck of oats, and 

a quarter of a peck of beans together; 

| indeed ſome will feed with half and 
1 half, others with all beans; however | 
| believe half beans, and half oats 1s the 

be 
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beft feed. They are alſo made great 


uſe of, to feed bullocks, or milch cows - 


with; to the former, they ate a great 
fatner, and to the latter, a creater of 
milk; when they are uſed for theſe 
purpoſes, they are ſplet, that is, half 
ground, and mixed with bran, or oats, 
but then the oats muſt be bruiſed 
in the mill alſo. 


It is to be obſerved, that corn of 
any ſort, given to horned cattle, if not 
bruiſed in a mill, will pats through them 
whole, and therefore be of little uſe, 
as they cannot chew like the horſe- 
kind. * 


The next great uſe in beans or peas, 
is for feeding hogs, as they give a firmet 
texture, and finer flavour to the fleſh 
than any other feeding whatever. Alſo, 
the ſtraw and pulſe of the common 
horfe, or field bean or pea, 1s very good 
fodder for the horſe kind. 


In 
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In ſhort, they are ſo valuable a crop 
for farmers, and ſo uſeful to man- 


kind in general, that it is vety aſto- 


niſhing, the Iriſh ſhould be ſo blind to 
their own intereſt, as not to ſow them 
more than they do, particularly as the 
lands through the whole kingdom, is 
extremely fit for them. 


Many an argument I have had with 
gentlemen, and farmers, in moſt parts 
of this kingdom, 1n favour of this crop; 
and it's amazing to hear the weak objec- 
tions made uſe of to fright themſelves (as 
I may expreſs it) from ſowing this valua- 


ble crop. 


Some would not ſow them, becauſe 
they thought their horſes would not 
eat them: others was apprehenſive 
they would blind their horſes: a third 
believed they would give their horſes 
the gripes: a fourth, imagined the ſtraw 
of no uſe: a fifth, liked the crop, but 
was affraid to ſow it, as the poor people 


would ſteal it, &c. &c. 
The 
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The former objections, is anfwered 


as above, where I have explained their 


value, to which I call any experienced 


farmer to witneſs: and here 1 farther 


add, I do not know them to have one 
diſagreeable property whatever, in the 
uſe they are for. As to the laſt objec- 
tion, of the poor ſtealing them; this 
might be removed in a great meaſure, 
by making them more general: for the 


more that would be ſown in a neigh- 


bourhood, the leſs, a few taken 
thus, would be miſſed; beſides it is not 
above a month or ſix weeks, (which is 
from being full to taking home) that 
they lie under the mercy of pilfering; 


and would it not be well worth a farmer's 


while, to watch them at day time, and 
at dark night they could do little hurt. 
Again the peas and beans bloſſom, 
affords a plentiful food in a country 
for bees to lay in their winter ſtock 
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I have likewiſe heard Iriſh farmers 
_ fay, that beans is a gteat impoventher 
 6f land; but here aghin I imagine they 
are miſtaken; for I believe them to do 
leſs hurt to ground than any other 
corn, except peas. It is a erb 
amongſt the farmets, that tho' the land 
be poor, if they can get a good crop 
of beans or blendings, they are ſure of 
2 good crop of wheat on the ſame land 
the year following. 


But let me further remark, that Ide 
not think either beans or peas, ſown 
each by themſelves, will afford fo much 
rofit to the farmer as when ſown mixed. 
know by this aſfertion, that I ſhall 
draw the cenſure of Tome of the Eng- 
liſh farmers u me; ſuch as ate 
very cateful to keep the beans clear 
from peas; however no argument is T6 
= as when ſupported by ſtrong rea- 
ons. Another thing, I ſhall have 
about three fourths of all the farmers 
in England on my Hide, who at preſent 
practiſe ſowing blendings, tho' their 


land 
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land may be ſtrang clay, and they will 
find their advantage in ſo doing. 


The dus proportion for any land, 
(except it be a very light blowing ſand) 
16 two beans fer one pea; by which 
means, they will be (without doubt) 2 
ſtanding crop, as the beans will be, (as 
it were) a rodding for the peas; in 
this caſe they are aſſiſtants to each other; 
for as the peas is kept ſtanding, and an 
arch over the top of the bean, the cireu- 
lating air is admitted round them to aſſiſt 
in feeding the corning part thereof. 
The beans, when ſown alone, admits of 
graſs or weegs to grow among them; 
and theſe enereachers takes on, or im- 
poveriſhes land worſe than the beans 


themſelves; but the peas being ſub- 


ſtituted in the place of the weeds, by 
ſuch ceconomy, the land is burdened 


with nothing but what will enrich 


both herſelf and her maſter. 


It is paſt contradiction, that a crop of 


ings (be the land what ſort it 7 
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will produce conſiderably more corn, 
than if either was ſown ſeparate. In 
England farmers has a very good op- 
portunity to try experience in their 
common town- fields; but as an ex- 


plantation thereon may not be diſa- 


greeable, read it in the next Chapter. 
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A Table of expence and profit ariſin 
from "aa Hare 77 25 and 5 
Being ſown together, is called blend- 

ingo; the proportion o, mixing for ſous 
ing, is two beans for one peu; and in 
this ſlate, they will produce more gorn 

tothe buſhel, by about ane fourth #hay 

| of . 20115 


2 L120 
r A » 1 * J. 85 4 
To 20 barrels. or 80 buſhels of blending 353 5 hare 
at 10s per barrel, total produce 7026221 
To two ploughings with one man nd) 10 arg 
twWO horſes ra 1 % er 2 
To ſowing and harrowing. © Fares Tag < W 2 6 
To chanes of weeding uin. 0 3 
To ſeed, 3 huſnes 9 76 
To mowing, gathering, and binding ,@ 3 0 
To gleanigg nne 
To ſtooking, carriage, and. e. eig ia 
. dinary attendance. . + if 10 559 5d 38 
The ſtraw pays for threſhing | of De 
To land-rent | LIM Gat GUS. 
To carriage. ah marker — - 0 6 0 
| Taz 
Total experice 1479 2 9 5 
501 4 | * + $04 8 fo 753 { 
* Clear profit — 7 10 6, 
Zt. L ED! 1 1151 
* 1251 
* * 
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CHAP. XXXE. + 


On the eſfedt and explanation: on 
oben Far Al, as — 
X Ton- field conſiſts of feveral 
F bundred acres, without hedges, 
ditches, or other fences, to divide one 
man's land from another, tho' a hun- 
dred farmers may have land in ſaid 
field, yet none will have perhaps above 
one or two ridges lying together in 
one place, but alternately mixed or 
interſperſed tliro the field, inſomuch, 
that a farnier has no way to know his 
own ridges; but by cutting the firſt letter 
of his name or ſome figure, in a bit of grals 
at the end of his ridge, and in order that 
one ſhall not incroach or ſteal from ano- 
ther with the plough, they meaſure the 
breadth, as every man's ridge is of 
the fame ſize, whether they be rood, 
half acre, or acre ridges, they being 


J tion of meaſurement; the reaſon they 
F are thus laid out in ſmall parcels, and 
in- 
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generally laid down with ſome propor- 
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intermingled, was that each perſon 
ſhould have his chance of good or 


bad land, as it might vary in one of thoſe 
large fields. = EPs 


Moſt towns have five of theſe fields, 
of which one will be fallow, another 
wheat, another barley, another” beans, 
or peas, and another oats. Every year 
the farmers takes care, never to ſow one 
ſort of grain twice together on the ſame 
field, but keeps alternately changing, 
ſo that one is a preparative for another, 
and each field gets its regular fallow, - 
every five years, and thus they are kept 
in tillage, from generation to gene- 
Tatlon. . 5 


Each farmer is obliged to concur 
with his neighbour, in this regular 
courle of tillage, particularly in the fal- 
low and winter crop, as the fallow field 
is coramon for the cattle, all the fallow 
year; likewiſe the wheat held is fenced 
in at Michaelmas: whereas the fields 

| | e r _ 
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that is to be ſown with ſpring corn, 
may be kept pon! till April... en 

A 3 may ſubſtitute; in Ihe place 
of any Crop, one of his own chuſing, 
provided it ſtand on the ground no 
longer than his neighbours, as they 
keep a regular time of laying their 
fields common to the cattle, and fene 
ing them in. Fs 


There are 75 towns, that may have 
only three or four of theſe fields; 
if this be the caſe, they fallow the 
oftener, and is ie to fewer ſorts 
of crops: but of late years, they have 
found a good method of ſowing tut- 
nips in the fallow year; in this caſe they 
begin to. plo the ſtubble under, as 
ſoon as harveſt is in, and keeps ploughs 
ing for a winter fallow, till midſummer 
following; then ſow turnips, and eats 
them off by April; then, ſows barley, 
after barley beans or peas, after theſe, 
Wheat, after wheat oats, and again 
begin with Ga ek thus they get A 


valuable 
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valuable crop, and fallow the ſame 
year. | 


My Iriſh, and indeed ſome of my 
Engliſh readers, may think it a ſort of 
a Rardfhi for theſe farmers to have 
three ſmall parcels of land, thus inter- 
mixed, and not at liberty, (altogether) 
to occupy them as they pleaſe: nay, 
in ſhort ſome of the farmers who hold 
| ſaid field lands, is ſo much diſſatisfied 
e with their oe, that they have applied, 
and obtained aQs of parliament, to 
e incloſe their ſaid fields. 


Y 8 = 3 Las } I. | — — _— 


e However, I ſee this quite in another 
light, and houtt' confidet | it, rather as 
| a misfortune, were all the toert Hel in 
England incloſed; for if we conſider 
tillage in its moſt truly deſetved light, 
we Tall find in the countries where it 
moſt flouriſhes, to be the moſt rich, 
happy, and independant. 


In ſhort, a corn country gives bread 
for Farr of all denominations around 
ol. I * it, 
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it, and work and bread enough for 


all the poor within it; it is from 
theſe open field countries in Eng- 
land where moſt of the corn is rait- 
ed, that ſupplies London and other 
great and foreign markets; but were 
thoſe fields incloſed, inſtead of corn, 
the land would be engroſſed by rich 
farmers, and turned into graſs; then 
conſequently corn would be ſcarce 
and dear, and the poor would want 
both bread and work. I know this 
to be already the conſequence where 
ſome fields has been incloſed of late 
years. | 


If the {aid lands be kept for tillage, it 
is plain they are in a better ſtate than 
if incloſed in ſmall fields, as corn nevet 
grows better than in an open expoſure, 
not to {peak of the loſs of ground 
taken up in the ditches, &c. But 
while the land is kept in the open 
town- fields, the farmers are obliged 
to keep them in a regular courſe or 
ſucceſſion of tillage. Again, let me 

5 remark, 
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remark, that I believe theſe open or 


town- fields to be a great ſpur to im- 
provement in huſbandry. 


How often have I heard farmers 
make their remarks in paſſing the ends 
of perhaps, two or three hundred ridg- 


es of corn belonging to as many peo- 


- ple, and fay John Such-a-one's corn 1s 


good, he has a good ploughman, and 
has managed well; when perhaps the 
next ridge belongs to a worſe manager, 


therefore immediately cenſures him 


thus: Thomas has managed bad, his 
ploughman is bad, or he has not plow- 
ed it often enough, or he has not ſown 
it right, or rolled, or weeded; or 
wherever the fault is, it is ſure to be 
found out and condemned by the ſharp- 
eyed neighbours, and the owner ſhamed 
into a better manager ; ſo that (in ſhort) 
it fires every one with an emulation to 


out-do each other, and even extends 


itfelf to the very ſervants, 


With 
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With what pleaſure have I beheld 
two or three hundred teams, plowing in 
a field, every one ſtriving to ſhew the 
beſt work after him: how often do 
they make wagers (of perhaps a few 
quarts of ale, or the like,) which is 
the beſt plowed ridge, their maſters to 
be the judge. Thus they ftrive to ex- 
cel each other thro' the whole branch, 
as who keeps their teams in beſt order, 
and beft geared, who ſows beſt, ſo 
that the corn come up eveneſt after 
them, who mows. beſt by leaving the 
ſtubble even cut, &c. who makes hand- 
ſomeſt ſheaves, who makes handſom- 
eſt ſtooks, or has the feweſt ſheaves 
blown down after a high wind, who 
makes the handſomeſt loads of corn 
upon a waggon; for if a load fall from 
the waggon before it .arrives at home, 
the loader forfeits ſomething at the har- 
veſt-ſupper; alſo if a driver overturns 
a waggon, he forfeits a gooſe at the 
harveſt ſupper. They often make wa- 


gers likewiſe, which team will draw 


the 
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the largeſt weight, alſo which is the 
moſt dexterous driver. To prove this 
they will lay a tenpenny nail in a turn 
in the road, and thoſe that drive the 
waggon- wheel the trueſt over it is prov- 


ed the beſt driver, and then the ricxs 


of corn in the haggard are a ſtanding 
witneſs who is the beſt ſtacker. 


Again, if a farmer (more curious than 
common, ) introduce a ſtrange crop on 
one of the ridges in this town-field, 
there is immediately a jury of farmers 
over it, and if in the end it prove of 
utility, it becomes general, as their 
land is all alike. _ 


In ſhort, I know not whether theſe 
town-fields may not inflame the ſpirit 
of improvement equal to a premium, 
ſince there may be the ſame ambition 
of excelling in one as another, as well 
in the little as the great world; fo 
that in ſhort, I believe theſe town- 

fields 
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fields is the greateſt ſpur to improve- 
ment of any thing that could be in- 
vented, which every judicious obſerver 
muſt admit. | 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


The management, &c. of the white and 
blue bailing Pea. - 


HIS ſort of pea, is chiefly 
| raiſed forthe food of mankind, 
and is uſed for -puddings, &c. It is 
only here and there, we can meet with 
land ſuitable for this crop; for though 
it may produce a full crop, and good 
looking peas; yet if the land be not 
natural for them, they will not boil ſoft, 
therefore they are of no value, but for 
cattle, 


The land moſt likely to anſwer for 
them, is a dry ſharp ſand, or gravel, 
but experience mult be the farmers 
guide herein; for if two pieces of 
land be both alike, to a man's think- 


ing, and only a hedge parts them, yet 


one may bring a ſoft good boiler, and 


the other not. 


The 
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The ſeaſon for ſowing them, is about 
the middle of March, they muſt be 
managed in every reſpect, as the grey 
pea; they are generally ſold about the 
ſame price of wheat. I have known 
more than once, twenty pounds an acre 
made by a crop of them; beſides the 
crop is generally early enough reaped 
for the land to ſow turnips on the ſame 
year, which is another great advantage; 
cattle do not like its ſtraw ſo well, as 
that of grey pea ſtraw. ö 


There is two ſorts of this pea, but 
both anſwers the ſame end nearly; 
and the land that will produce one a 
boiler, will not miſs in the other; one 


is called the blue boiler, being of a 


blueiſn caſt or colour, andvery ſmall and 


round, and without any dints in them. 


- The other is called the white boil- 
er, is generally a little larger than the 
blue ſort, this is alſo round, and is not 
dinted, it is not quite ſo much valued 
as the blue ſort. 


They 
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They are- both of the early hot ſpur 
kind; the ſeed muſt be changed every 


year to chuſe, and that which comes 
from the ſouth of England, 1s generally 
the beſt, the land being in that coun- 
try, a very warm, ſandy, gravel: The 
farmers raiſe t quantities to fend 
abroad, and And their acount in it. 
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HERE — two ſorts of peas 


which may be cultivated 1 in'the 
feld with ſuccels. 


Firſt, the common grey geld pea, 
raiſed dr the ſuſtenance of the brute 
creation, anſwering the ſame end, or 
made uſe of for the ſame pürpoſes, as 
fleld-beans. (See chap. 28.) The 
next is a boiling pea, IJſhall treat of it 
in the next chapter. ny | 


-The grey pea, delight moſt in a 
light gravel, or ſandy land, but if ſown 
with beans, (which will be a roding 
for them) they will grow with ſuccels 
on ſtrong lands, but the richer the land, 
the greater need they have for ſupport. 


Sow 


er Eo On 
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Sow the pooreſt land you have with 
peas, as they will inrich the land, and 
on ſuch poor land they corn the beſt 
for when the land is too good, they run 


too much to ſtraw, and the more ſtraw 


the leſs corn. 


Oat or barley ſtubble, if the land 
be poor will bring a good crop, provided 
you give it a couple of ploughings in 
autumn, and winter, but if the land be 


in a good heart, you need only plough 
the ſtubble in, juſt before ſowing. 


They may be ſown with ſucceſs, from 
the firſt of February to the firſt of April, 
but about the begining of March is the 
beſt ſeaſon. 


The land being ploughed, ſow the 
peas at the rate of eight ſtone to the 
acre, Iriſh meaſure : when ſown, water 
furrow, and gripe the land. This crop 
muſt not be rolled; in May, is the time 
to weed them. | 


Peas 
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muſt be turned two or three times, leſt 
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Peas 18 npe for reaping, when they 
turn black eyed within the pod. If 
they happen to be a ſhort ſtanding ctop, 
they may be mown, ele they muſt be 
reaped and rolled; or laped up tn round 
little bundles, like a heat of corn: 
thus they muſt be left in fingle lumps, 
ot ſheafs till they are enough weather- 
ed and dried for ſtack ing, or houſeing; 
but while they are on the ground, they 


the under part of the ſheaf grow. 


CHAP. 


„ 12 
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C H A P. XXXIV. 


Dire&ions for ploughing, ſowing, and 
management of Buck-wheat through 
all its variations. 


HE chief uſe of buck- wheat in 

England or Ireland, is for ma- 
nure, though ſome make uſe of it for 
bread; but it is very ordinary bread, 
not much better than that of peaſe; 
it will feed hogs, but peaſe are full as 
good, and will yield more corn on an 
acre; beſides they are a ſurer crop, as 


they will grow on almoſt any fort of 
land. 


I will fay ſo much however, fot buck- 
wheat, that where it hits, and is a full 
crop, it 1s the fineſt thing for manure 
that I have ever ſeen. I once had a 
crop that, when it was rolled down, 
gave a taſk to a horſe to walk through 
it, and the land gained fo great ad- 
vantage from this dreſſing, that the 


Pro- 
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proprietor has good reaſon to remem- 
ber it. The plant is very luxuriant 
and predominant over any weeds ; ſo 
that the benefit does not wholly lye in 
the dung it makes, but in its being an 
effectual clearer of ground from weeds. 


The land that ſuits it beſt. is that of 
a light foil, of a ſandy gravelly nature, 
We in truth, (except a very ſtrong clay) 
ling - will bring a crop, provided 

5 be well tilled to a fine mould. 


Any {ort of ſtubble that 1s intended. 
for it mult be winter-fallowed, plough- 


ing it early in Autumn, in * — that 
it may meliorate with the froſt, &c. 
and again, as ſoon as it begins to 
ſhoot in the ſpring, and the laſt time 
in April, juſt before ſowing. The 
middle of April is the beſt time for 


ſowing it. 


When ploughd, before it 1s Gm 
harrow 1t once 1n a place, in order to 
level it, that the ſeed may not be bu- 

ried 
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ried too deep; then ſow the ſeed at 
the rate of three buſhels” to an Iriſh 


acre; after which harrow it very fine. 
When harrowed, roll it; then you have 


no more to do with it till it is fit to 


plough in for dung, which is when 
full in bloſſom about midſummer. 


This is done by firſt rolling it down 
the ſtriping way of the plough; and 
then plow it in. If the land be for tur- 
nips, as ſoon as the dung is rotten, 
(which will be about ten days) be plow- 
ed in the fulneſs of ſap or juices, 
plough it up and harrow it once in a 
place; a man mult follow the harrow 
with a-rope tyed to it to ſhake it, leſt 
it drag the dung 1 in heaps. Being thus 
harrowed, ſow the turnip-ſeed, and 
roll it. 


But if the land be for wheat, let it 
lie unploughed 'till the graſs or weeds 
begin to grow. Then plough the 
dung up, and in a Proper time -— 
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ſow the wheat, and plough it in with 
the dung. 


If you intend the buck-wheat to 
Rand for ſeed, treat it in every reſ- 
pect like peas, as at is harveſted * 


ſame way. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Directions how to raiſe Rape and Cole- 
Seed, and alſo bow to manage Burns 
beating, &c. Ge. vhs | 


Shall treat of theſe two ſeeds under 

one management in the ſame chap- 

ter: as they are nearly of one quality, 

all the difference is, that cole- ſeed re- 
quires the greater depth of ſoil. 


Rape and cole ſeed are very pro- 
fitable, where they meet with land 
that ſuits them, which is a black 
and deep ſoil; cold ruſhy bottoms, 
bog, or deep mountain is very good, 
Hu it be duly pared and burn- 
Ed, 


For pairing and burning, (by others 
called burn baiting) take heathy, bog- 
gy mountainy, or ruſhy, wet and cold 
low ground, the more ling or heath, 
and coarſe graſs, the better. If it be 

Vol. I. Ff for 
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for reclaiming of bag, follow the di- 
rections under that article. 


If the ground be deep, and will al- 
low it, pare a ſod two inches thick, 
in order to raiſe all the aſhes that 
is poſſible; but before you begin to 
plough or pare for burning, take a 
roller fix feet long, in this faſten three 
belts of iron, quite round the roller, 
at two feet diſtance; theſe belts, or 
rather cutting knives, as they are to 
perform this office, are about the breadth 
of a ſcythe, and are to have prongs to 
drive into the roller, ſo that the edge 
will ſtand upright. 


With this go acroſs the ground 
intended to pare, which, when pared, 
it will turn up in ſods two feet long, 
and fave a great deal of labour of 
cutting by hand; the knives may be 
taken off, or put on occaſionally, and 
the roller will ſerve for other uſes, 
of rolling corn, &c. - 


About 
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About the middle of April, begin to 
pare, and do not miſs an opportunity 
of burning the ſods when once dry, 
which will be in three weeks after cut- 
ing, if the ſeaſon be not wet; but in a 
wet ſeaſon, they muſt be ſet npon an 
edge, and they will dry the;-readi-= 


Er. 


Being thus dry, and ready for burn- 
ing, make heaps of about a cart- load 
in each, with the graſs ſide downward; 
lay them as light and hollow as poſ- 
ſible, that they may Damme rea- 


dier. 


Put ſome ſort of kindling under, to 
ſet it on fire, ſuch as ſtraw ox ſticks, 
&c. but little will do, if, there be 
any rough ſtuff ſuch as heath, ned | 
&c. on the ſods. [rwz. a 


The way to burn it * dah 
advantage, is not to let the blaze break 
out, but * keep ſmothering a for 
11 1 the 
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the more. it blazes, the more of the 
nitre aſcends « into the air. 


Being thus burned; ſpread the aſhes 
and plough them under, with a very 
thin furrow, at the moſt, not above 

two inches N then Wees it, and 
when harrowed pretty fine, "Fine the 
ſeed. Aſter ſowing roi it. 


A wy and a half of ſeed, is the 
due for an Iriſh acre, which is about 
one third larger than an Engliſh one. 
Take care to 2 and gripe 
it well. 


In che ſpring, weed it, and where it's 
too thick, pull up ſome plants, and 

danſplant them in thin places, if any 
there be; if not, throw them away. 
Some will hoe the rape, but I take 
this to be a ſuperfluous piece of la- 


ur 8 07 * 

10 The moſt den place in Rugland 

for riſing this crop, is in the fenny 
countries, 
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countries, and they never hoe any; but 
] have ſeen farmers in other countries, 
take great pains in hoeing it, but this 
may be partly owing to their being 
ſtrangers to the right management; 
and to their taking over-abundant 
pains, through a fear of not doing 
enough. | 


The chief thing is to ſow it even, 
and till well; there is then no fear of a 
crop; for the plants coming up thick, 
and having a broad leaf, {mothers the 
weeds, covers the ground, and keeps it 
light and mellow; ſo that in this caſe, 
I fee but little need of hoeing. I had 
a field one year, and in order to be ſa- 
tished, (which was the beſt way) I ſow⸗ 
ed a piece in drills and hoe'd it with 
the plough; and another piece I hoe'd 
by hand. I did not threſh it ſeparate, 
but, in all appearance to the eye, there 
was no great difference, or at leaf not 
any ways equivalent to the labour it 
coſt me; but in fact it was all as good 
a crop as could well grow. 


Where 
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Where there is not bnrn-baiting,-a 
good crop may be got by ſummer fal. 
low, managed directly in every degree, 
as for wheat, with the ſame manures, 


&c. 


One advantage in ſowing rape, is 
this, that the ſeed coſts a trifle, per- 
haps not above 18d. an acre, «he if it 
hit, it is a valuable crop, * ſhould 
it miſs; the loſs of ſeed is inſignificant, 
and 110 land can be ſown with barley 


at ſpring, as there is time enough to 


diſcover what kind of a crop the rape 
will be before barley-ſeed-time. | 


Obeſerve that it is ready to reap, 
when the upper branches turn brown; 
be ſure let it not be too ripe; of the 
two evils, the leaſt is, to reap it too 
ſoon, rather than let it ſtand too long, 


for if the pods be in the leaſt dry or 
raſhy they will open in reaping and 


ſhed the ſeed. 
Birds 
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Birds of all ſorts are very fond of it, 
therefore it muſt be watched for a month 
before its reaping, to the end of threſh- 
ing; it is not altogether the value of 
what they eat, but in opening a pod, 
perhaps they will not get above one 
grain, and all the reſt will drop our. 

It is reaped in the ſame manner as 
_ wheat, but the handfuls are laid ſingly 
and light upon the ſtubble behind the 
reapers, thus it muſt lye without ſtir- 
ring till it's ready to threſh, which will 
be in about three weeks after reap- 
ing; for it muſt be very raſh» or dry, 
or there will be a loſs in its not threſh- 
ing clean. 


Being thus ready for threſhing, pre- 
pare a floor in the middle of the field, 
or moſt convenient for the carriage, 
by leveling the ground, on which muſt 
be ſpread a large reap-cloth, in the 
nature of a winnow-ſheet, on which 


the rape muſt be threſhed. 


Spread 
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Spread the rows round, and threſh 
round. One man ſpreads before the 
threſhers, another turns it after them, 
a third ſhakes off the ſtraw, and a 
fourth carries it away. Theſe four 
men are to ſupply ſix threſhers and four 
carriers in; with four to fill the ſheets, 
and one to rake oft the pulſe and rid- 
dle them. Theſe ſet of people being 
in all nineteen, will threſh fx or ſeven 
acres in a day. 

It is better to proportion the labour- 
ers according to the quantity of rape 
you have, that it may be diſpatched in 


a day or two, as rainy weather may prove 


obſtructive, but if the rain ſhould hap- 


pen to catch you, throw up the corn- 
ers of the cloth and cover it with pulſe, 
ſuch as ſtays in the riddle, which will 
turn rain extremely well. 


There is no need of taking the ſeed 


off the cloth, but keep threſhing upon 


it, till all is done. 


Some 
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Some will fell the ſeed to the oil- 
mills as ſoon as winnowed from the 
cloth; others that do not want money, 
will heap it up on the floor, mixed 
with chaff, and covered up with the 
pulſe, ſo that it will be round and 
ſharp at the top like a hay- cock; and 
thus they will let it lie, perhaps two 
months, till it gets a ſweat in the chaff, 
which is very neceſſary, for being of a 
clammy oily ſubſtance, it would turn 
mouldy when clean in the grainary, if 
it did not get a ſweat in the chaff, as 
above; but this precaution will pre- 
vent the ſaid evil. | 

It is immaterial to fay any thing 
about winnowing it, as it is ealaly done 
by any one that can winnow flax-ſeed 


or corn, as it is only ſuiting it with 


ſieves to the ſize of the ſeed. 


The ſtraw was thought of no value 
formerly, but rather a nuſance in Eng- 
land, but of late years, the aſhes it 
makes are found to be valuable for 
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226 The Yorkſhire Farmer, 
making ſoap; and the ſoap-boilers will 
buy the ſtraw, perhaps two or three 
months before it 1s reaped, and will 
give from three to fix ſhillings per 
acre, according to the quantity that 
may appear to be thereon. 


About the latter end of November, 
if the rape be ſtrong, ſo as to bear eat- 
ing (which you may judge of by the 
ſtrength of the plant, or groſſneſs of 
the ſtalk) turn ſheep in, and eat it till 
Candlemas, provided you do not over- 
ſtock it; but take care that they do 
not eat the ſtalks too near; they ought 
to go no farther than juſt to eat the 


leaves off, without entering on any of 


the body ſtalks, for fear of wounding 
them too deep. 


Cole- ſeed may be eaten a great deal 
fafer than rape, as it produces a groſſer 
ſtalk; and when all the leaves are eaten 
off, about Candlemas it makes freſh 
ſhoots, and produces larger heads than 

| | | if 
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if 1t had not been eaten; and, if the 
land be good, and deep, it will produce 
a more profitable erop than of any 
other grain whateyer, | 


I have diſcourſed - with ſeveral farm- 
ers in England, that know no other 
difference between cole and rape-ſeed 
than the name. | 


It is true, that the ſeed is nearly 
alike, and no difference is made in 
the price to the oil-mills, as they 
produce one fort of oil; but there 
is a material difference in the plant, and 
it is the advantage of a farmer to be 
well aequainted with it too. 


The cole- ſeed is a ſpecies of cabbage, 
originally from Holland. It produces 

a very large luxuriant plant in good 
ground; it will produce a ſtalk like 
that of a cabbage, and the ſeed in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the ſtalk. A 


very full crop will turn out a laſt on 


When 


Au Acre. 
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When the ſheep have eat the ſtalks 
bare, it is an eaſy matter to take 


them up, where too thick on the ground, 
and tranſplant them. 


I once took as many ſuperfluous 
ſtalks out of three acres, as tranſplant- 
ed an acre, which hams as good a crop 
as the ſt only a little later. . 


I am certain, a very great advantage 
might be made in this method, in the 


manner following, VIZ. 


It is to bs: obſerved, that land for 
rape or cole-ſeed, is 7 all winter, 
and *till the tl of ſowing, which is 
the latter end of June, or in July, 


by which means the rape takes up the 


land this year, and till it is rea bs 
which 1s about the latter end of ſu 


the next year; therefore it is too late 
for ſowing any. ſort of crop but 1 


when the rape comes off. 


Now 
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Now ſuppoſe you had half an acre 
of good land, or made it ſo by dung- 


ing it better than common, and tilling 


it a little extraordinary. 


At the proper ſeaſon of the year, 
which 1s at mid-ſummer, ſow on this 
half acre, one peck of either rape or 
cole-ſeed, but to chuſe, cole-ſeed. 


Now, we ſuppoſe this to produce a 
very plentiful crop of plants, perhaps 
very few grains would 'mifs; thus let 
them grow till Michaelmas, and fuppoſe 
you have ten acres of either wheat, bere, 
barley or oats, as ſoon as the corn is 
reaped, plough the ſtubble; let it lye 
a month or ſix weeks to rot, and then 
plough it again; this will be near as 
good as ſummer fallow. . 


4 


About Michaelmas, turn ſheep into 
the half acre of plants, to eat the tops 
off; then begin at one ſide of the field 
of ſtubble-fallow, and plow a furrow; 


1 
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in this furrow, ſet a row of theſe plants, 
a foot aſunder, leaning againſt the ſide 
of the furrow; then plough another 
furrow againſt it, make the furrow 
about a foot broad, ſo continue till all 


the field be ſet. 


If the land be good, there will be 
no need of dung, &c. but if it be 
poor, have rotten dung in the field 
ready laid in heaps; take baſkets and 
lay a little at the root of every plant, 
about the ſize of a large potatoe will 
be ſufficient; by this means a little dung 


will go a great way, and not any of it 


* 


will be laid in vain, as every plant will 


This is a mighty ready way of tranſ- 
planting; except the ploughing, it will 
not coſt above two ſhillings an acre. 
The plants will be the better for lean- 
ing on one ſide. About March, if the 
mould be drawn up to the ſtems, they 
will be the better, tho' they may do 
very well without. 

I do 
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I do not doubt but there are as many 
grains in a peck of rape ſeed as will ſet, 
at a foot diſtance from each grain, a 
hundred acres, therefore without doubt, 
there will be as many plants as would 
plant ten acres at the ſame allow- 
ance. 


When the reap is reaped, ſow tur- 
nips. This is getting three profitable 
crops, and part of a ſummer's fallow, 
in two years; and the two laſt crops 
are of an improving quality. 


It is true, I never faw this method 
put in practice by any other perſon. 

owever I made trial of one acre in 
this way, and it proved an exceeding 
good crop. This experience joined to 
the reaſonableneſs of the thing, makes 
it clear to me, that a farmer by this 
management, might make great profits 
of his land. 


If it ſhould be a buſy time about 
Michaelmas, the tranſplanting might 
be 
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be defer'd till the beginning of Febru- 
ary, and keep*the land fallowing all 
winter; and indeed, I doubt not but this 
is full as good a ſeaſon as Michaelmas, 


and the land may be kept fallowing, 
as I obſerved. 


The ſpring planting, will drive the 
crop a little later; but I am convin- 
ced, that there is no doubt of the 
plants growing, from either ſeaſons: 
it is my opinion, not above one in an 


hundred would mils. 


4 ſhould be glad to ſee this pro- 
fitable piece of huſhandry put in prac- 
tice, as reaſon Ne ſo clearly in its 
tavour. 


What a fine affair it would be for 
a farmer, to make ten or fifteen pounds 
an acre, of his ſtubbles, the land the 
better for it, and the expence not above 
three or faur ſhillings per acre * 


If 
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If it: ſhould miſs, the loſs is ſcarce 
worth notice, and the land will be 
the better for the fallow at any rate. 


I aſſure my readers, I ſhall make 
a large adventure in this way, this 
year; and ſhall not fail, if God per- 
mit, to acquaint the public with my 
ſucceſs. | 


The middling produce of an Eng- 
liſh acre of rape, is half a aſt; it 
ſometimes happens that an acre will 
produce a laſt; but it muſt be very 
good. Cole-ſeed will very often pro- 
duce a laſt, as the increaſe is ſomething 
more than that of rape. 


A laſt is ten quarters or twenty bar- 
rels, or eighty buſhels, Wincheſter mea- | 


{ure. 


N. B. The cloth for carrying the 
rape to the threſhing floor on, 1s fix 
feet broad, and eight feet long. To the 
two ki ſides are faſtened two 
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oles to keep the ſheets ſtretched. 
wo men carries the ſheet betwixt 
them, each man a pole on his ſhoulder; 
every two men muſt have two ſheets, 


one to be filling whilſt the other is 


carrying to the floor. 


1 iö a piece of good management, 


and ſaves a year's loſs of land, to ſow 


rape on flax ſtubble, provided it can 


be got off before the laſt of July; the 


had mult be twice 33 and well 


harrowed. 


CHAP. 
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HAP. XXXVI. 


On the management of | OR till rea- 


dy for feeding Sheep on, with proper 
' fencing, to pen the Sheep on the Tur- 
| "0 when Jong” 


URNIP S are a very beneficial 
crop, and a great improver of 
* ..; particularly if they be eat on the 
_—_ wy _ | 


01 1 ki Eagland, it is - always allowed, 
that a good crop of turnips. is as much 
profit to a farmer, as a good crop of 
wheat; beſides chey are an excellent 
preparative for a W r of barley a 

Clover. |. olg 1 
It may with Wan 10 be ſaid, that 
the land gets a fallow, a good dreſſing, 
and produces a valuable crop, and this 
all in the courſe of one year, and 
the expence of the ſeed is only fix- 
pence per acre. There is this advan- 
g tage 
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tage too, that any ſort of land may be 


made to bring turnips, by tillage and 


manure, or 7 paring and burning. 


Begin to vlough your ſtubble that i is 
intended for turnip-fallow, in autumn; 
drean and water-furrow it, that it 
may lye dry all winter. Plough it 

again the firſt of March, and as often 
after as the weeds or graſs begins to 
grow; about the twenty-fourth of June 
is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing; a pound 
of ſeed is ſufficient for an Iriſh acre; 
obſerve to ſow it when it is likely to 


— 


If you 1 intend tochaw' i any manuie, 
it muſt be laid on before it is ploughed 
the laſt time, and then plough it in with 
a very thin furrow, that the turnips 
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O Turnips. „„ 
the ſeed i in, which is better than huſh- 


harrowing. 


It is by much the cheaper and better 
way to take great pains in ſowing them 
thin and even, than be at the expence 
of hoeing. 


I may be thoug ht here to be wrong, 
for, ſays my — hoeing is of ſer- 
vice to lighten the DT and cut 
the weeds, as well as thin the turnips. 
Hat aste dhe weeds, it is much better 
to pull them up than to leave the roots 
in the ground to grow again, which is 
the conſequence of hoeing. As to diſ- 
turbing the earth about the ; plants, 
I cannot think it of ſervice equivalent 
to the labour it coſts, alſo tutnips love 
2 have firm ground: to grow on, and 

are generally the beſt that turn 
js apple, quite above the ground, 
only truſting to one fmalh deals or 
ker which ſtrikes downwards: aforky 


root is never ſo own: as a-fingle ſtraight 
bas His 12: Hood 906.9059. Yoo! one; 
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one; and it is generally in light ground 
that theſe forky roots are found. 


This is the ad why the Engliſh 
farmers recommend rolling in the ſeed 
ſo highly when ſown, inſtead of har- 


rowing it in. 


have often heard unthinking men 
fay, that it was no matter how thick 
the ſeed was ſown, as they intended 
to hoe the turnips, not conſidering 
that 1t 1s from their very infancy that 
the dint of damage is ſuſtained; for 
a turnip ought to tpread the top round 
it, upon the ground, at the firſt com- 
ing up; by which means 1t will turn 
or apple very young; but this cannot 
be the caſe when they are ſown thick; 
for inſtead of ſpreading, they diaw 
one another up, tall and weak; and, 
inſtead of e the bottoms run 
up like * 


W is the * prom e be- 
fore they can be hoe'd at all; and if 
they 
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they be drove too late, the evil is yet 
greater; for the goodneſs of the turnip 
generally depends upon the good turn 


it gets when young. 


When theſe tall, weak, aſpiring 
tops come to be thined to eight or 
ten inches diſtance, their weak con- 
ſtitution cannot bear the ſudden change, 
but droops their heads and looks fickly, 
'till kind nature, which has been buly 
in drawing up the top, deſcends again 
to aſſiſt the root; this change how- 
ever admits of delay, for certain- 
ly there 1s a ſtagnation in growing, 
when they are ſtopp'd by hoeing, 
from running into the top, in order 
to ſupply the bottom; and a week's 
ſtoppage in growing, at this time of 
the year, is of bad conſequence, not 


to ſpeak of the bad turn they get 1n 
appleing, &c. 


What I have ſaid may be proved, 
almoſt in every turnip-field, where 
chance has ſcattered a grain of ſeed, 

| to 
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to an outſide, next a path, &. I ſay 
this joined to the above reaſons, will 
prove that ſowing thin without, hoeing, 
is preferable to ſowing thick with 
hoeing. 


If this be the caſe, the expence of 
hoeing, which 1s very great, particu- 


larly by hand, is in a great meaſure 
thrown away, 


I would not be underſtood to 
condemn hoeing entirely, this would 
be going too much into the oppoſite 
extreme; but I ſhould be glad to 
recommend ſuch precautions and me- 
thods to the farmer as may ſave him 
as many hands as poſſible ; for ſurely 
it will be allowed, that he is the beſt 
manager, who can raiſe the beſt crop, 
with the feweſt hands; and the pre- 
caution of ſowing turnip-ſeed thin, as 
that they may need little or no hoeing, 
is a great ſaving. 


Neither 
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Neither is it altogether the money 
that is to be conſidered, but the dif- 
ficulty of procuring labourers who are 
hardly to be got for money at this bu- 
ſy ſeaſon of the year; and what adds 
to the evil, is that the hoeing of tur- 
nips always falls in harveſt. 


It moſtly happens, that where peo- 
ple are ſtrangers to a buſineſs, they 
are diffident in themſelves, and thro' a 
fear of under doing, they often run 
into the other extreme. | 


About twenty or thirty years ago; 
turnips were not ſo general in Eng- 
land as now, then the farmers took 
great pains in hoeing them; indeed 
they ſowed them ſo thick on the 
ground, there was no avoiding it; 
but now their eyes are opened, they 
have more ſenſe than to throw abun- 
dance of ſeed away, to create them- 
ſelves labour, at a time when they 
ought to be in the harveſt field. 

Vol. I. -— 21 There 
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There is not a farmer in ten, now- 
a-days, that hoes his turnips. 


As the land was either fallowed, or 
burn-baited, it is preſumed there 


4 


are not many weeds; and if there 


be, it is better to pull them up by the 


roots. 


As to manure for turnips, there is 
none equal to aſhes made by burn- 
baiting ; and they are larger and ſweeter 


from aſhes than any other kind of 


manure, which makes burn-baiting a 
valuable piece of huſbandry for profit, 
and reclaiming ſour coarſe land, provi- 
ded the directions under that article be 
kept up to; as the burn-baiting for 
turnips muſt be managed the ſame way 
as for rape. See rape. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


On eating Turnips on the ground with 
Sheep, and a full deſcription of 
proper fences for fpening thereon, 

c. 29 


BO UT the middle of Decem- 
ber is a good time to turn wea- 
thers into the turnips, and if poſſible, 
let the firſt turning in be when it is a 
froſt, for then they are hungry, and will 
the ſooner: take to eat them; an Iriſh 
acre of good turnips will feed twenty 
theep. | 


Confine them to what they wall 
eat in a week, and do not break a new 
piece before the old be clean eaten 
off, 


Send men with forks to throw up 
the bottoms or ſhells, that the ſheep 
may come eaſter at them, to eat them 


clean up. 5 
There 
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There are ſeveral kinds of fences to 
fold or confine ſheep to turnips; ſuch 
as ſheep-bars; netting and hedging ; 
the moſt common of thoſe in England, 
are ſheep-bars; theſe are the readieſt 
ſhifted, the beſt fence, and indeed the 


cheapeſt, conſidering how long they 
laſt. a 

There is not much ingenuity requi- 
red in making them; the chief thing 
is to make them light and handy, 


10 that a man may carry half a dozen 


on his back ata time; for as they are 
often ſhifted, their own weight will 
break them if made clumſy and hea- 


vy. 

Another fence is netting, but this is 
only for a country where wood is ſcarce. 
This is more expenſive, and not ſo eaſ 


ſhifted, particularly in a hard froſt, 


which often happen in turnip time. 


— 


As 
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As poſts or ſtakes are hard to be got 


either up or down; whereas if the points 
of the bars only juſt enter the ground, 
ſo as to keep them from ſlipping, they 
are propped up behind with a forked 
ſtick, and will ſtand very well. 


Where there happens to be ſheep 
with horns, they are very apt to get 
intangled in the net, if it be not kept 
well ſtretched. I have known ſeveral 
loſt by ſuch accidents. | 


The net is made of cording, about 
the ſize of a jack-line; the marſhes are 
about four inches ſquare; a cord about 
half an inch in diameter, is ſtretched 
and run through the top of the net, 
and goes throngh holes bored in the 
top of the ſtakes or poſts, which are 
ſet faſt in the ground at five yards 
diſtance; the bottom of the net is tied 
with a pack cord, to the bottom of 
each ſtake, to keep it in full ſtretech. 


J was 
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I was once travelling through Scot- 


land, and happened to be in company 


with a gentleman who had net-fencing 
for his ſheep, but the froft was then 
very hard, ſo that he could not 8 
the net poſts up or down; therefore 
he had juſt turned the ſheep into 


all his turnips. 


I told him, by this he would deſtroy 


half his crop, as the ſheep would 


ſcoup the top, and leave the bottom 


to hold water, which would ſoon rot 


them. | 


In ſhort, I adviſed him to make fag- 
gots, (as he had bruſh- wood enough) 
and make one end broader than the 
other, and to ſet the broad end down- 
wards, and let them lean againſt each 
other, which (except a very high wind) 
will ſtand very well without ſtakes, 
make a good fence, and be a great 
ſhelter. 


I hap- 
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I happened to be again in compa- 
ny with the ſame perſon laſt ſummer. 
He told me he took my advice, threw 
his nets aſide, and ſtuck to the faggots ; 
for, ſays he, they are the readieſt and 
beſt fence that can be made ule of, as 
Half a dozen men will make a ſuffici- 
ent quantity in a day; beſides, when 
the ſeaſon is over, they are good 
fireing. 


Thoſe who have bruſn- wood enough, 
would do well to follow the ſaid 
directions, it's no matter how ſimple 
the method may appear, provided it 
anſwers the end propoſed. | 


As the ſheep will, or ought to have 
their turnips eat by April, they may 
be ſent to the market; or, if you have 
clover, they will pay very well for 
keeping, till the latter end of May, 
as the markets is advancing till that 
time; after which you may lay the clo- 
ver up for meadow, and have a good 
crop, of hay. : 

a 
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In ſhort, if a farmer manage his 
affairs right, by laying 1n his ſock of 
ſheep 1n a proper ſeaſon, and buying 
what we call half thicks : : he need not 


doubt of doubling his money, and ſell 


them oft in April, when the turnips 


are over: if he keeps them longer on 


clover, he may expect a farther advance, 
beſides he 1s at no expence of harveſt 
ing, &c. and his ſheep carry his crop 
to the market, and the land 1s well 


manured, cleated of weeds, and in 


good order, for two other profit- 


able ps, namely, barley, and clo- 


ver. 


Lay-land, ſummer fallowed out of 
the ſod, is a ſure preparative for tur- 


| ni ps, without any ſort of manure. 


Indeed ſummerfallow, for graſs-land, 
is an excellent piece of huſbandry, be- 
ing the beſt dreſſing land can have, 
and is ſure to bring a crop of any 
thing, let the land be ever ſo poor 

afore- 
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aforetime; the roots of the graſs and weeds 
or whatever has grown in it, being diſ- 
perſed and mingled with the ſod, when 
they come to be turned up to the ſun are 


ſtopped of vegetation, by which means 


they rot, and ate rendered a manure of 
the richeſt kind, every fibre is full of ni- 
tre, anqʒenriches the particles of earth 
that clings about it. 1 


It is a doubt to me, but three inches 
deep in graſs-land, has as much 


bulk of weeds or graſs- roots, &. as 


of mould, and if ſo, what a dreſſing 
mult it give to ſuch land when rotten. 
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A Table on n 


A Table ode ener and profit of an 


Iriſh: acre 4 . when eat off 


by ſheep. 


There is no duke: but a tolerable acre of I. 5 


Turnips, will feed twenty ſuch weathers, as 
will coſt in Autumn, twelve pounds a ſcore, 


and by the common courſe of things, there ig 


likewiſe no doubt that when fat, and by the 
advance of markets, they will give in April 24l. 
a ſcore, which leaves profit to the farmer 

It they grew upon, fallow, I allow eight 
plowings; which if done with one man and 
two horſes, will be worth 28. 6d. each plow- 
ing. - - - 


22 


To ſeed 
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| Nr | 
To forking up the turnips, and attending the. 


ſheep,” in n the r and giving hay, 
&c. 


To two load of! hay, 5 Ct. in in each _ 


To market expences, driving, Sales-maſter, &c. 


To half a year's intereſt for twelve pounds — 


1.0 WRT Tont Cn» ans A 
Als * g 


Total | expence —_— 


Clear profit * — 


* 


12 


980 * 


O0 O 


11 


d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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Remarks on the foregoing Table. 2.51 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 


Remarks and illuſtrations on the forego- 


ing Table, together with the me- 
thod of feeding Bullocks, &c. 


T is a common thing with the far- 

mer's in England, to make dou- 
ble the price, of their turnip fed ſheep 
in April, (coſt what they will in Au- 
tumn) and 1 am quite clear, the Iriſh 
farmers has as good a chance to make 


as much profit, if not more, as their 


land and labour 1s cheaper ; and let the 
markets for fat cattle, be high or low, 
the markets for lean, bears nearly the 
fame proportion 1n every country. 


I have given good allowance in ſaid 
table, for all labour or attendance, as 
I would not leave it in a farmer's. power 
to even think that I would flatter him 
into any ſcheme, by ſhewing a great 
profit at the end of a tot up, without 


allow 
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allowing him fufficient for his labour, 


while he is executiug the ſame. 


Again I have omited in the table, 


taking notice of the ſheep dunging 


the land, by eating the turnips, which 
may juſtly be accounted worth thirty 
ihilings an acre, and the fallow is 
thirty” ſhillings more; therefore we 
may moderately deem the land three 
pounds better for this dreſſing, and this 
too, without the loſs of a fallow year; 
Ito a farmer gets the profit of his land 
in his pocket in April, and he could 
not expect it much ſooner, had it been 
under any ſort of corn: all theſe con- 
ſiderations a farmer ought to bear in 
mind; for if he. do not impartially rec- 
kon every thing, that makes for, and 
againſt himſelf, from the ſeed going 
"a the zround, to the money coming 
into - his pocket, he never can be a 
right judge what ſcheme to purſue 
for his own advantage. 


Feed- 
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Feeding bullocks on turnips is ano 
ther method practiſed by ſome farmers; 


but this falls ſhort in profit of the 
ſheep feeding ſcheme, for tho' bullocks 
clear double their firſt coſt, and make 


as much produce out of an acre, yet 


the expence 1s greater in attendance, 
for they are tied in a houſe, therefore 
the turnips muſt be carried to them. 
Every twenty bullocks 'will take two 
horſes, and two men to attend on 
them. | 


Again the land loſes the benefit of 
the manure, being very conſiderable in 
what it would gain by ſheep. It is 
true, bullocks makes ſome manure, but 
it is very inconſiderable, as the tur- 


nips paſſes through them, chiefly by 


Urin Ys 


The bullocks that is fed by turnips, 


muſt never be watered, or go out of the 


houſe from their firſt being put in, till 


they go to the butcher, for the turnips 
ſupplies them with water enough; and 


if 
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if they be let at liberty, to run or play, 
1t will heat, and diſturb their bowels, 
inſomuch that the turnips will paſs 
through them too quick, before they 
have time to fulfil their office by di- 
geſtion, l | 


They will eat the turnips the better 
to be waſhed and cut in pieces, about 
the ſize of a midling potatoe ; a man 
muſt twice in twenty-four hours, take 
ſome hay under his arm, and give each 
| bullock two or three mouth-fulls, out 
of his hand; about half a pound at a 
time will be ſufficient to clean their 
mouths of any dirt or gravel. 


Some farmers manure their meadow 
lands, by feeding ſheep upon it with 
turnips; but though they gain in one 
place, they loſe in another, and they 
alſo add a multiplicity of labour and 
expence thereto, by pulling up and 
carriage, which they will very ſenſibly 
feel, in fifteen or twenty acres of tur- 
nips: however, every one knows their 
'T Own 
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own ſituation the beſt, if he be diſtant 
from dung for his = AI, this me- 
thod of feeding ſheep upon them, will 
give an excellent dreſſing. But in this 
caſe, the farmer's contrivance muſt be, 
to ha a ſucceſſion of turmp had; 

round, or near his meadow land, in or- 
der to ſave carriage and cutting his land 
and roads, which 1s a very mater1al 
point in this ponderous loading, and 
which muſt happpen in the depth of 
winter. Some feed their cows and dry 
cattle on their meadows, but this 1s a 
bad way, for the cattle ſpoils and treads 
the land; neither is turnips a proper 
feeding for cattle that run about, no 
more than for a working bullock. 


End of the, F iſt Volume. 
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Wn Explanation of a Machine, for Sowilg, Harr 
= 
rchaſe is worth. 


or four Pins as may appear by the Cut, rife and fa] 

ient Room or Paſſage ſor Clods, or Stones to traverf 
gemoſt Row of Pins are the largeſt. This Machine will f 
to fow eicher in Drills at any Diſtance, or in the bro! 
the Harrow. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is the Frame 
Fhich give the Pins Liberty to play vp and down, 
aultiplying Wheel 10, 
e up the three Hoppers, (bein 
Ehxed upon, with a Pin to alter 
hs which go up to the Mouth of 
e the Mouth or Front of all the three 


/\ Ne by-the two Slopes at each End of the Front Boa 4 
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ving, and Rolling at one Time, with one Man and two Horſes. 

when it idproved, that it is both a Saving of Seed, and wrought with little Expence. This 

Any Thing lots it's Value, if the Expence over balance the Utility, let the Invention be ever ſo 

| Or a y, tit he has imptzved his Lands to a great Pitch, when perhaps they have coſt near as nuch as the 

chaſe 1s \ This Machine is alſo very uſeful for Þrrowing Meffrom the Roots of Graſs, in Meadow or Paſture Land. When it is ul ed for har- 

ng Moſs, the Hopper and Machinery are taken off, Ind nothing Wars but the Harrow, the Frame of which is ſupported by three Whe els, every 

and gives Mo a Hill or Stone, without diſturbing. any other Part of the Harrow. There is a 

between the Ins, tho' they are fixed fo as to cut within two Inches and a half of each other; the 
any ſort of Arn, or any Quantity on an Acre, from ſixteen Pounds upwards; an d it can be 

-caſt Way, he Roller A, may occaſionally be put in the Place of the Wheel B, which fol- 

(ſupported by the three Whes) which the Work ſtands upon; as 7 are all alike into which ge, Gougings 

g p an 8 is in Iron Axlett&4 which is fixed a Cog-wheel that turns the Wheel g, and the ſaid g turns the 

on which multiplying Wheel are (yo Flies fixed , and 12, theſe Flies ſtrike againſt the Bottom of the Hoppers 13, 14, which 

P. all in one P 1ece) and ſets them fall Mp 15, 16, 17, this ſhakes the Corn out. 18, 19, are Standards whiich 20, 21, 
igher or lower, 22 is a ꝙꝓread-· board, whih is faſtend to the Hopper with Hinges. On the Spread-board are nailed four 
each Hopper 23, 24, K, the Hoppeiꝶ Axharge thro' a Paſſage of one Inch Board, but the front Board 26, which goes 

Hoppers, can | r or 3 3 Thickneſs of a Grain of Wheat, to ſix or ſeven Inche:s high; this 

: Fre Which lies g Shoulder, in 27, 28. 29, 30, are Standards in which are Pullies, to which 

7 ped a 27 1 white Leather, which is {faſtened to the Hoppe g. The t hree Hooks = the fore Part of the Machine are to fix tio Horſes of 
ie two müde 1races hang upon the middle Hook. The wk k ork is laid down with a Scale of one Inch to a Foot. _-- di 


Ton D. | 
4 8 , \ | 


HE Perfection of this Machine will evidently apr, 
was my intention when I firſt ſet myſelf about it. 
What Merit is it ſor a Gentleman to fa 
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Page 136, the laſt line, for ſeen read 

ſee. 

Page 148, line 7, leave out the words 
as time is. 

Page 170, line 17, for eſſect read effect. 

Table on white flax, read page 81. 
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